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MR. LOCKE KING’S BILL. 


die rejection of Mr. Locke Kr1ve’s Bill was more credit- 
able to the House of Commons, and especially to the 
Conservatives, than to the Government or its professed sup- 
rters. The best against the Bill was delivered by 
rd PaLMErstTon, who immediately afterwards proceeded to 
vote for the second reading. At least five-sixths of the 
members present agreed in the Minister's opinion that the 
measure was bad in itself, and that there was no occasion to 
moot the question of Reform in any shape at present. Lord 
Patmerston further announced that, if the Bill reached the 
stage of a Committee, he would not vote for the 10. franchise 
which forms the only essential portion of the project. He 
wished the House fully to understand that, in supporting a 
measure which he disapproved, he was not even anxious to 
be thought sincere, but only to conform to the traditions 
of conventional hypocrisy. Like an Eastern courtier who 
rostrates himself before the vacant throne of an absent 
vereign, Lord Patmerston pays homage to the shadow 
of obsolete or dormant cant. It is absurd to affect a 
dishonest acquiescence in an unpopular proposal be- 
cause politicians of all parties erroneously believed, five 
or six years ago, that it was their interest to pre- 
tend enthusiastic devotion to Reform. There is no reason for 
attaching peculiar importance to the sol. limit of the occupa- 
tion franchise in counties. A rental of half the amount would 
admit a respectable class of voters; and if those who are im- 
mediately concerned regarded their exclusion as a grievance, 
their complaints would deserve serious attention. The utter 
hollowness of Mr. Locke Kine’s faint agitation is proved by 
the notorious indifference of the smaller farmers and occupiers 
to the privileges of which they are deprived. In the greater 
part of England, the reduction of the standard from sol. to 
25/. would merely increase the power of the landowners. The 
residents in small villas and ornamental cottages are seldom 
ardent politicians, and many of them already vote, in right of 
their business premises, in neighbouring boroughs. No party in 
the State really cares to increase the number of respectable and 
moderate voters. Zealous promoters of Reform hope to deterio- 
rate the constituencies, and the rest of the community thinks 
it safer to leave things as they are. There is much to be said 
for fancy franchises, for the artificial representation of 
minorities, and for graduated systems of voting; but an inge- 
nious mechanism without motive power is but an unprofitable 
toy. Ifa proposed measure of Parliamentary Reform tends 
to increase democratic influence, it will always command sup- 
port from a party which may hereafter be formidable, but a 
mere redistribution of electoral rights among the middle 
classes fails to interest the natural advocates of change. The 
county franchise will never be altered for the purpose of 
allowing curates, medical practitioners, and retired tradesmen 
to vote. The conversion of East Surrey into a scattered 
Finsbury would furnish a more adequate object for exertion. 
Attachment to a hobby is generally strengthened by time 


and indulgence, and consequently Mr. Locxe Kine, after 


fifteen or twenty years of familiarity with his favourite scheme, 
is probably more in earnest than his supporters. It has once 
been his fortune to upset a Ministry, and he has seen the sub- 
stance of his Bill embodied in two or three official schemes of 
Reform. He can scarcely have expected to succeed in effect- 
ing a change in the law, but he may perhaps have hoped to 
snatch a majority; and, at the worst, he has compelled the 
Government to share his defeat. His arguments were good 
enough for the occasion, but they would have seemed intoler- 
ably weak if they had been intended to establish any practical 
proposition. There was an unconscious irony in the boast 
that there had seldom been a measure in which equal unanimity 
had prevailed among the leaders of the House. When Parlia- 
ment 5 inert refuses to adopt the professed opinions 
of its leading members, it may be taken for granted that 


there are conclusive reasons for rejecting advice which is 
pee known to be insincere. “It is,” said Mr. Locke 

ine, “ a happy omen to all supporters of the measure that its 
“ justice has been acknowl by those who, to their honour 
“and to the benefit of the country, had led parties in the 
“* House for something like a quarter of a century.” Happy 
omens are encouraging at the commencement of an enterprise, 
but happy omens after an unhappy event are as valueless as 
old editions of Dr. Cummine’s unfulfilled prophecies. In a 
quarter of a century it would surely have been possible to 
lower the county franchise if all parties had agreed in the ex- 
pediency of the change. The silent inaction of the House of 
Commons is more eloquent than the ” promises of 
the hustings. Cautious — tors avoid unnecessary 
offence by abstaining from the utterance of any objec- 
tion to claimants of the franchise. There are clubs 
in which veteran members avoid the necessity of black~- 
balling by quietly discountenancing the proposal of ob- 
jectionable candidates. In the same spirit, Parliament has 
listened to Mr. Locke Kine and his clients; and, not without 
polite affectation of sympathy, it has declined to admit 10/. 
voters into the county constituencies. It is useless to remind 
unwilling hearers that they have held out hopes which they 
have systematically disappointed. The same reasons will not 
fail to dictate a repetition of similar conduct, especially when 
the belief in the popularity of Reform has been temporarily 
exploded, A few years ago, isolated innovations were post- 
poned because a comprehensive measure was . The 
ignominious failure of two rival Reform Bills has provided a 
more forcible argument against the reproduction in fragments 
of an obnoxious whole. 

The fatal objection to the identification of the borough and 
county qualifications consists in the obvious tendency of the 
change to abolish all re tion of separate interests by the 
ultimate establishment of electoral districts. As several 
speakers observed in the debate, the boroughs would be 
unable to hold their ground if they were surrounded by 
precisely similar constituencies in the counties. The un- 
enfranchised surgeons and curates are perfectly aware that 
their opinions and interests are more effectually represented 
by the members for counties and for small boroughs than 
by those who would be returned if they shared a nominal 
vote with 30,000 electors. Mr. Locke Kive talks of Mary- 
lebone with its 6,000,000/. of rateable property, as if its 
wealth and intelligence were represented in the House of 
Commons; yet he must be fully aware that the owners of 
five-sixths of the amount have no more to do with the return 
of Lord Fermoy and Mr. Harvey Lewis than with the choice 
of a deputy for one of the arrondissements of Paris. The 
purpose of the Ten-pound franchise is to take the political con- 
trol of the more populous counties out of the hands of the land- 
owners and farmers, and to transfer it to the shopkee in 
the towns. When the erection of Kensington and Chelsea 
into a borough was proposed two or three years ago, the 
House of Commons declared, with unusual emphasis, its 
firm determination to have no more metropolitan members. 
The soundness of its judgment has been incidentally illus- 
trated by the subsequent misfortunes of one member for 
Marylebone, who is now in New York, and of one member 
3 Lambeth, who is now in Millbank or Pentonville. 

eir surviving colleagues are personally respectable, and 
several of them are useful members, but an irrespon- 
sible mob has sufficiently shown its incapacity of ex- 
ercising an intelligent choice. The educated inhabitants of 
London beyond the limits of the City submit to be disfranchised, 
but they are not ere to extend their own disqualification 
to their equals in all the neighbouring counties. Hertford- 
shire cherishes erroneous theories on malt, but a constituency 
has a right to its own mistakes, and it is not desirable that 
the wealth and industry of a county should be overborne b 
the inhabitants of the towns who have comparatively litele 
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connexion with its interests. Only a few years ago, a few 
active politicians publicly agreed to divide the representation of 
South Lancishite between Manchester and Liverpool. With 
a ten-pound cotnty franchisé, they might have permanently 
disregarded the unanimous hostility of every landowner and of 
every farmer in the division. 

The exclusion of the town population, with the exception of 
the inhabitants of boroughs, from electoral power, is an 
acknowledged anomaly, but it would be better to enffanchise 
Croydon and Kingston than to swamp East Surrey. The 
proper mode of correcting the irregularity was adopted in 
Lord Jouwx Russexv’s abortive Bill of 1852, by grouping the 
small towns into new constituencies. Experience, however, 
has shown the difficulty of creating vacancies by the dis- 
franchisement of existing boroughs, and the experiment is 
altogether impracticable when no general reconstruction of 
the electoral system is meditated. Many similar schemes 
are from time to time gore by political theorists, nor 
can it be disputed that the crude generalisations of thirty 
years ago have been to some extent displaced by more 
thoughtful and serious inquiries into the nature and 
objects of representative government. It is possible that 
at some future time the arguments of intelligent projectors 
may command popular appreciation and support; but the 
advocates of change at present wish, not for the scientific 
organization, but for the promiscuous extension of the suffrage. 
The Trade Societies which refuse the cooperation of the 
middle classes in their —_— of GarrBALD1, the meetings 
of operatives which applaud Mr. Brrcutr’s impertinent pro- 
posals of revolution in England, would value no reform but 
that which should transfer the greatest possible share of 
power to a numerical majority. The example of France and 
of America has partially discredited the advocates of demo- 
cratic supremacy ; and it is generally believed, with good reason, 
that every depression in the level of the constituencies would 
render Parliament less liberal, less just, and less independent. 
Those who are directly or indirectly of any portion of 
political power are, to the extent of their influence, trustees 
and guardians of freedom. It is their duty to watch with 
habitual care the commencements of revolution, and to under- 
stand that changes in the Constitution may injure or improve 
it, but are not likely to leave it unaffected. After a general 
election, it may be hoped that all parties will consider 
themselves released from the broken pledges of 1857 and 
1859. The Opposition, at least, is fully satisfied of the 
blunder which it committed in proposing a competing measure 
of Parliamentary Reform. The vote of Wednesday was a cen- 
sure on Mr. Disrae.i’s Bill, as well as a rebuff administered 
to an unseasonably obstinate Reformer. 


GARIBALDIANA. 


Au London has gone mad during the present week. We 
have had a sort of dull Carnival, and Garrpatpr has 
been led about the streets for a Beuf Gras. For quiet folks 
the infliction has been terrible in the way of dust, noise, 
and a single subject of conversation. To the observant 
mind, that great abstraction which it is so convenient 
to idealize—the spectacle of a whole population, as it 
were, possessed and entirely absorbed—is suggestive. What 
it suggests is not so easy to say; but, at any rate, it lets 
us into some little knowledge of the way in which violent 
popular action originates—or rather, of the way in which 
popular feeling grows into popular action in any other country 
than England. In France, for example, it would be 
utterly inconsistent with public safety for such a demon- 
stration, as it is called, to be allowed to take place 
as that of which London was the scene on Monday. 
Anywhere but in England such an outburst would mean | 
something, and, having a meaning, it would come to some- 
pr ora | per very terrible, but anyhow grave | 
and serious. mong ourselves, and perhaps the fact is 
not over creditable to us—it all means little or nothing. We 
like to hear Peter the Hermit, but instead of taking the cross 
instantly and marching off to the Holy Sepulchre, we resume 
our accustomed place in the omnibus and take down the shop 
shutters. No doubt there are a few prophets among us, but 
they preach to a stony-hearted generation. We go out into 
the hot sun to see a man clothed in a red shirt, and we pro- 
fess great admiration for “ his public virtues and more than | 
“ Spartan and Roman magnanimity.” But it is a sad thing 


to reflect that most of us care very little about these lofiy 
themes. We leave them to the perfervid gentlemen who 
“in the name of Britain’s sons and daughters of toil, bid | 
“ GariwaLpi welcome to this metropolis.” 
Vanity of vanities !—-are we miserable humbuge after all? | 


Rovert 


We get our nonsense written and spoken by the Committee of 
the Working Men’s Association, and we the tallest of talk 
about “humah progress,” .“ fightiig and bleeding for the 
“ oppressed peoples,” ‘‘ ouf dear brother fruitful in works 
“ for all the down<trodden nationalities” ; but all the time, in 
our sleeve and heart of hearts, we are chuckling over this 
froth and turgid sentiment. It is the same estimate which 
we take of a popular sermon. Nobody ever thinks of doing 
what the Rev. Mr. Sricems preaches. Briconts would be the 
last of men to allow that his glowing periods were to be taken 
seriously. But we prefer our nonsense, like our port or 
porter, when it is full-bodied, luscious, and strong. What 
the cheap press calls an ovation —a term which would 
suit a victim in the pillory and a complimentary ad- 
dress in the shape of unsound eggs—was performed on the 
grandest scale on Monday. ll classes gave themselves up to 
the conscious hypocrisy. ‘The love which Britain’s sons 
“and daughters of toil bear to that beautiful land of Italy ” 
—about which the only thing they know is its exportation 
of unsavoury organ-grinders—is at least paralleled by the 
solemn farce of the lion and the lamb eating straw together, 
and Lords Dersy and Paiterston accepting the Duke of 
SvUTHERLAND’s judicious invitation to a sumptuous banquet 
in honour of “the soldier whose sword is never drawn 
“but in a just cause,” and who was on the point of taking 
service under Mr. Apranam Lincoty. However, occasionally 
the farce has been somewhat too thinly veiled, as when Mr. 
Grorce Moore appeared as the representative of the com- 
mercial, and Mr. Nicuoxay of the political, world. The person 
most to be pitied is poor GartsaLpr himself. To have your 
arm dislocated by about ten thousand hand-shakings, and 
to sit five hours and a half in a triumphal chariot in the 
midst of the New Cut and the slums of Lambeth, must have 
compelled the conviction that to be the hero of Neapolitan 
Lazzaroni is not the most terrible event in life. In the way 
of a public reception, since the days of Brandenburgh House, 
nothing has equalled the procession from Nine Elms to the 
Park. Queen Caroine, we believe, lived in the days before 
Odd Fellows “in their gala costume,” Rechabites with 
“their regalia,” and Foresters all hatted and plumed in 
their sylvan array, began to make themselves ridiculous. 
All that the working men could do they did on Monday ; and 
it was bf little, except in the way of noise, strong odours, 
and complete disorder. However, they had it all their own 
way; and we trust that GarreaLpr understands that it is a 
way of their own. 

t there was nothing in the shape of tumult will be generally 
attributed to the innate English reverence for law on the one 
hand, and on the other to the generous and real enthusiasm 
which we are told animated the countless throng8 who conducted 
GaripaLbi through the streets. We are cynical enough to doubt 
the great influence of either motive. An opportunity i 
collects a crowd, but when a crowd does not feel very deeply 
it makes a noise and only a noise. No doubt there is hardly 
a man in England who does not feel some measure of respect 
for GariwaLpi's honesty, and great admiration for his disin- 
terested conduct, as well as s thy for his wonderful career. 
But these qualities hardly stir the popular mind deeply. 
Public opinion would long since have compelled any Govern- 
ment to go to war for Italy, or Poland, or Hungary, or 
Denmark, if mere feeling once got out of the high 
sentimental latitudes. And we are convinced that, as the 
thing was to be done, it was much better to let the public 
have its own way with the hero’of the hour. Any attempt 
to thwart an unmeaning sentiment is sure to turn it into some- 
thing more serious. An English crowd is always to be trusted 
to take care of itself when it is only noisy and gesticulating. — 
If we meant more than we do, we should probably say 
less; anyhow we should not make Mr. Ricuarpson and Mr. 

Hasrwxtt our mouthpieces. That this last person, 
who signed the Working Men’s Address presented to Gant- 
BALDI, is in the hands of the few who mean mischief, is tolerably 
plain from the ominous reference which it contains to “ the 
illustrious Mazzmi.” In the middle and upper classes, an 
educated estimate of GaxibaLpt’s merits places him in a really 
higher rank than he holds among Temperance Societies and 
Memphis Lodges, whose admiration for the Liberator of Italy 
did not probably exceed their desire to show their own banners. 
And it is quite right that al] ranks and all parties should agree 
to divest the occasion of any special political significance, As 
the matter stands, all this enthusiastic reception only means what 
all Europe knew before—that our sympathies are with Italy 
against the French masters of Rome, and with Venice against 
Austria; but that English policy will advance a step or 
become a shade more serious on agcount of GaripaLpi's visit 
to Stafford House, not even M, Assoant will pretend to 
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believe, or even to say. The penny newspapers are perhaps 
not altogether wrong when they assert that the bloated 
aristocrats only took up with the GaRipaLpr furore because 
they felt it to be prudent to swim with a movement which 
it might have been difficult to check, But it may with 
equal truth be replied that the sincerity or insineerity of the 
great folks is neither more nor less than the sincerity or 
insincerity of the small ones; only it takes a different form 
in Belgravian drawing-rooms and at Nine Elms. 


To do GarrBatp1 only justice, we must say that hitherto he 
has risen in estimation by the way in which he takes all this 
glorification, which would have turned heads stronger than 
that for which the world has given “ the Regenerator” credit. 
And his conduct in England reflects a higher light even upon 
his prudence than could have been expected from such “wf 
rience as he had had of the English character. Without dis- 

ing the qualities of Colonel Pearp, or of those gentlemen 

who, like Mr. Sransretp’s father-in-law, Mr. Asnurst, may 
be considered the agents of Italian intrigue, there has been a 
tinge of fanaticism among those English people who have visited 
Caprera, or who have mixed much in Italian politics on Italian 
ground, which might well have been more than an apology 
forGarrBaLpr had he estimated a nation by its exceptional 
samples. It is said that no foreigner ever understands an 
Englishman; and few foreigners have had so little opportuni 
of understanding, or so many inducements to misunderstan 
us as GarpaLpI. The good sense and right feeling whic 
have, since he landed at Southampton, characterized his 
courteous and earnest manner will, we feel sure, lead him 
to learn a lesson in political wisdom. His education only 
seems to lack this element. A wonderful spirit, supreme 
devotion to one (and that a noble) idea, an admirable run of 
fortune, and personal qualities which, if not the highest, are 
still high—among which personal qualities disinterestedness 
and chivalric loyalty to a high cause are supreme—have made 
Garrat! a hero. But what he sees in England, though it 
is by no means to be assumed as the only pattern to which 
Constitutional Governments can be moulded—still less as 
the one necessarily most fitted for such a people as that 
of Italy—may teach him that a rich, a powerful, and a 
united nation can only grow into riches, power, and union 
by attending to its own duties and cultivating its own re- 
sources. Moreover, it may possibly occur to him to consider 
that institutions are not the growth of a succession of violent 
political changes; and that, to be as England is, Italy must 
stagger amidst those long ebbs and flows which have passed 
over us even since we began to be what we are now. Political 
on is likely to be more rapid than it has hitherto been 

roughout Europe, but Italy, at the present moment, is 
scarcely more consolidated than was England in the sixteenth 
wtury. Military enthusiasm, though it may often be the 
exadle of a nation, is not the prudent tutor and governor 
which an adolescent State requires ; and it would be more pro- 
fitable for the Kingdom of Italy that the Quadrilateral should 
be fully dismantled, and that Venice should be sur- 
rendered by treaty, than that Gartpatpr should be tempted to 
another Aspromonte. A reputation won by chivalrous daring is 
held by a precarious tenure. GarrpaLp!, however, within the 
fos week, has shown qualities for which neither his friends nor 

is enemies gave him credit. He has not been in a school where 
prudence and self-restraint are thought to be virtues at all, and 
amongst ourselves there are some that surround him who are 
glad enough that anybody's fingers should be burned rather 
than their own. GanrrpaLpr ‘must also have seen that jealous 
and suspicion of some! of his Italian friends are feelings which 
are not confined to the upper classes of his English 
sympathizers, Already the organs of the working-men have 
hinted to the Italian Committee that they take too much 
upon themselves; and though all this may only proceed from 
a rivalry in fussiness, yet it seems to indicate a sounder esti- 
mate of the real significance of Gariaupr’s weleome than a 
good deal of the noise and vulgarity of which we have had 
more than enough. 


THE MEXICAN EMPIRE, 


Ox of the oddest transactions of the age is so fay com: 
that the Archduke MaxiaiLian has assumed the title of | 
Emperor of the Mexicans, The personal objections to so | 
questionable and costly an elevation might have been thought | 
sufliciently obvious, but they seem to have occurred to the | 
Prince himself, at the last moment, with unseagonable force, | 
The Emperor of naturally objected to allow any right 
of succession to the Imperial Crown to be reserved by a foreign 
and distant potentate, and, on the other hand, the Arcupuxs was 
wnwilling to sacrifice brilliant contingency for an agquiaition 


| Mexicans t 


of more than doubtful value, Jt is said that the Emperor 
Napoteon, who had same reason to complain of the untimely 
scruples of his nominee, was obliged to announce that, if fur- 
ther hesitation occurred, he would substitute a candidate of 
his own family. The menace, though under the circumstances 
it was not unfair, furnishes a valuable commentary on universal 
suffrage as practised in Mexico, The inhabitants of that 
enlightened country are supposed to have declared, by a 
numerical majority, their desire for an Austrian Emperor ; 
yet the august patron who had just put them through the 
maneuyre of the ballot-box threatens to substitute, at his 
own discretion, some unnamed Bonaparte or Murat for the 
Sovereign of their choice. Even a Dean and Chapter 
would be more respectfully or more consistently treated 
when they had once rendered due obedience to a congé 
d@élire, Under French pressure, the Arcupuxe finally 
terminated his negotiations with his brother, and he has 
formally announced to a Mexican deputation his acceptance 
of the Crown, His professions of regard for constitutional 
maxims are remarkable when they are contrasted with the 
theory of government which prevails in France. In the first 
instance, like the President of the French Republic after the 
suppression of the Assembly, the Emperor will exercise a 
constituent or organic and unlimited power. When, however, 
he has reconciled freedom with order, or performed some 
other figurative and conventional feat of the kind, he will 
withdraw himself into the sphere of limited monarchy, 
Dictators have often risen in the anarchical regions of Spanish 
America, but hereditary power has the inestimable advantage 
of at least theoretical permanence. If the reign of Maxnuian I. 
were to be regulated by a Statute of Limitations, an Emperor, 
though his veins were filled with the bluest blood.in Europe, 
would be little better than a President; but, by renouncing 
his right of succession in Austria, the new Sovereign 
has given a pledge to his subjects of identifying his 
fortunes with their welfare. If Cortes had left an inherit- 
ance behind him in Hispaniola, he would perhaps not have 
burnt his ships, and it is also possible that he might not 
have conquered Mexico. The Emperor Maximitiay has only 
stipulated for the preservation of his rank as Archduke, and 
for a moderate income as a member of the Imperial House. 
When, having reconciled freedom with order, he becomes a 
Constitutional Emperor, the people of Mexico will have reason 
to wish for his late return to heaven or to Europe. It may 
be hoped that if he disap: at last, like RouuLus or Manco 
Capac, he will leave behind him heirs of his own blood to 
continue the work of civilization. 

Thus far the Emperor Narotron has uted his si 
policy with extraordinary firmness suceess, In spite of 
the unfriendly anticipations of foreigners, and of the dissatis- 
faction of his own subjects, he has overthrown the Mexican 
Republic, and established, under the name of an Empire, a 
dependency of his own, His choice of an Austrian Prince as 
a vassal has added a certain lustre to his undertaking. A 
member of his own family would have been too visibl 
subordinate, and would have imported into the New Wor 
only a doubtful sample of the indispensable Imperial of 
Royal virus, If the dynastic tree is acclimatized in Mexico, 
the author of the experiment will have done something 
remarkable, which may ultimately prove te be something 

‘Twenty or thirty years ago, the conversion of a Republic 

into a Monarchy, especially on the Americapn Continent, 
would have been thought as surprising as the recurrence 
of a river to its spring, It is perhaps worth while to 
ascertain by actual trial whether the process is really 
practicable, The relations which may incidentally be 
established between Mexico and Franee supply foreign 
Powers with no legitimate ground of objection, No inters 
national law is violated, no liberties are confiscated, and 
the Mexican bondholders find the value of their securities 
increased by the French conquest, The Latin race is per- 
fectly welcome to consolidate itself at its pleasure by the 
exercise of French influence over the mongrel races which 
inhabit Mexico, The state of society in the country was such 
that no possible Government, native or foreign, can make it 
worse ; and the greatest misfortune which could geour to the 
ves would be the prolongation of the iveble 
yesistance which Juansg has offered to the invader, Was, 
and ially civil war, has been the curse of the country; 
and, if violence were once suppressed, its vast natural wealth 
would soon suffice to introduce waknown prosperity, ‘The 
Imperial institutions will, even after the recongiliation of 
freedom with opder, probably be copied from the French 

ttern, and the liberty with which France is contented muss 

ample for Mexico. There are probably not honest men 
im the country to frm nor 
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would it be easy to find a competent constituency, though any 
rabble can elect an Emperor. If Maximi.ian L. contrives to 
hang robbers and to make the roads safe, he will overshadow 
the fame of his Republican predecessors in power. 

His own ability and vigour have yet to be proved, although 
he acquired a certain amount of credit in his Viceroyalty at 
Milan. The difficulties which surround him are obvious, but 
not perhaps insurmountable by the aid of judgment and 
apirit. The first condition of success is the creation of a 
revenue by some convenient system of taxation. A certain 
number of French troops will remain for the present, at the 
cost of the Mexican Government; and the Emperor of Austria, 
as a parting boon, has allowed his brother to raise 6,000 men 
in his dominions. The foreign force will probably be of 
itself sufficient to repress immediate opposition, and, by the 
aid of French and German officers, a native army may gradu- 
ally be raised and disciplined. The indigenous troops and the 
auxiliaries will equally require to be paid, and, although the 
necessary resources have for the moment been provided, it will 
not be safe to rely upon loans for the means of covering the 
ordinary expenditure. The English creditors have agreed to 
accept the terms which have been offered, and the arrange- 
ment seems to be tolerably equitable. The principal 
of the debt is acknowledged by the new Government, and 
the overdue arrears of dividend are to be capitalized at 
a low rate of interest. The forthcoming loan will conse- 
quently be negotiated on the London Stock Exchange, as well 
as at Paris, and it is expected that the whole amount will 
soon be subscribed. A moderate scale of taxation will be 
sufficient both to meet the interest of the debt and to defray 
the expenses of administration; but it is essential that the 
revenue should be paid, as well as legally imposed. A 
reasonable land-tax would not be more than an equivalent for 
the establishment of order and security. The mines will 
probably be, in some form, available for taxation, and if the 
wealth of the country increases, the Customs will become 
largely productive. If money can be obtained, and if it is 
not wasted or stolen, the forces which are necessary for the 
security of the country may easily be maintained. Mexicans 
are not extraordinarily endowed with military qualities, but 
hitherto the troops which have been employed in the service 
of contending factions have been compensated by license for 
irregular pay, and the efficiency of armies largely depends on 
financial regularity. The Emperor Maximi.ian will probably 
be prudent enough to abstain from interference in the American 
struggle, and he may deem himself fortunate in the leisure 
which he is allowed for the consolidation of his Government 
while his formidable neighbours are fully engaged at home. 
In three or four years, if the new Empire has become pros- 
perous and respected, there will be no room for the application 
of the Monroe doctrine. 

Money and soldiers are universally n to Govern- 
ments, but Mexico has a peculiar difficulty of its own in the 
pretensions of the clergy. It was unfortunate that the 
Emperor of the French undertook to conquer Mexico when 
the Liberals were in power, and that he consequently employed 
the services of the malcontent clerical faction. General Forry 
apparently entertained a personal sympathy for the retrograde 
party, but his successor has, on more than one occasion, re- 

ressed the encroachments of the priesthood. The Emperor 
Sccnesinns will not be compelled to declare himself in favour 
of any party, and if he throws himself into the arms of the 
clergy his enterprise will undoubtedly end in ignominious 
failure. It is fortunate for his subjects that he has thus far 
ffiled to arrive at an agreement with the Court of Rome. 
The Pore, as usual, refuses all concession, and is therefore 
not in a condition to impose terms on the Mexican 
Government. The financial necessities of the Empire will 
furnish a strong argument against the resumption of 
Church lands, and it is hardly possible that a prince who 
has received his political education in modern Europe 
can countenance the intolerance of the Mexican priesthood. 
One of the principal wants of the country consists in foreign 
immigration, the most available settlers are German 
Protestants, who would be excluded by the predominance of 
the Church in secular affairs. Although the House of 
Harseure has generally boasted of its orthodoxy, several of 
its members have di i themselves by resistance to 
the claims of Rome. Josepn II. was a collateral ancestor of 
the Emperor Maxmmian, and even the Emperor Francis 
JOSEPH is now endeavouring to recall the Concordat which he 
signed in his rash and bigoted youth. It must be su 
that French influence will felt in the in ad- 
ministration of an Empire which has been created by 
Napotzow IIL, and the digsatisfaction which has existed in 
France at the expense of the original enterprise would be 


renewed if Ultramontane principles of government were to be 
adopted in Mexico. The position of the new Sovereign is 
not altogether enviable, and he appears himself to feel little 
confidence in the task which he undertaken. If, how- 
ever, he attains a moderate amount of success, he will command 
the gratitude of Mexico and the esteem of Europe. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S BILL, 


j te. measure which has been introduced by the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR into the House of Lords, for annexing a 
Canonry to the Professorship of Greek at Oxford, adds 
another to the catalogue of the attempts that have been made 
to take every shred of a reasonable argument out of the 
mouths of the persecuting party. One of the pleas put 
forward in opposition to the proposed endowment of Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s Chair was, that patronage and endowment 
should go together, and that it was unwise for the University to 
engage itself to pay, for all time, any man whom the Minister 
of the day might think fit to appoint. There was a shadow 
of reason in this plea. No one believes that it expressed the 
actuating thoughts of a single voter. It was a show argument, 
not intended to convince any one, but merely to cloak the 
operation of other arguments more cogent but less presentable. 
But still it served to set up some kind of shelter for the 
majority of Convocation against the storm of obloquy and 
ridicule which their taste for petty persecution brought upon 
them. Any such screen will be removed from them by the 
Lorp Cuance.Lor’s Bill the next time they are challenged to 
give a vote upon the subject. It proposes to endow the 
Greek Chair from resources in the gift of the Crown, as soon 
as those resources become available. There can be little doubt 
that Parliament will give its assent to a proposal so obviously 
reasonable. There is always a little difficulty in finding a reason 
for the existence of canonries. The possession of some prizes 
is a necessity to a calling that offers itself to educated men, 
not only asa sphere of usefulness, but also as a means of live- 
likood ; and the Church of England is not over-burdened with 
endowments of this kind. But the objection to capitular 
preferments is that they are not ostensibly connected either 
with duties of evident utility or with the reward of any kind 
of merit. There is no direct security that they will be given 
away with any reference to either consideration, and the 
indirect security furnished by public opinion is uncertain in 
its action upon the exercise of a kind of patronage that 
is not definitely appropriated to any particular sort of ex- 
cellence. A specified use for such preferments is a great 
desideratum in the present day. It will act asa guarantee that 
the Minister will not distribute them entirely among the 
insatiable class of clerical sons-in-law or nephews-in-law 
who are too apt to monopolize the minor ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage of the Crown; and this guarantee will react as a 
security to the canonries themselves against «he assaults of 
root-and-branch Reformers. It will be as impossible for a 
Minister to appoint a mere “ CuzEse” to a Greek Chair as to 
put a briefless barrister upon the Bench, and it will be equally 
impossible for the most ardent member of the Liberation 
Society to maintain that the occupant of such a Canonry is a 
drone fattening on a sinecure. Parliament will probably be 
of opinion that every such rescue of a bit of Church patronage 
from the gulf of nepotism is to be set down as pure gain. 

But the question which the Bill naturally suggests is whether 
the University will accept and act upon the compromise that is 
thus offered. ‘There is still something left for the University 
to do in acknowledgment of great services to the cause of 
learning which have hitherto been a area The canonry 
cannot be annexed beneficially to the Chair until the present 
occupant vacates it—or, rather, until a vacancy occurs in some 
one of the twelve canonries which the Lorp CuanceLLor 
holds in his gift. Until that time shall arrive, the remunera- 
tion of the present Professor will be left to the good sense and 
good feeling of the University. ‘The claim is a very clear one. 
Former Professors have, it is true, been satisfied with a 
nominal remuneration, but then they have made the office 
merely nominal. ‘The last Professor, for instance, was a dis- 
tinguished Greek scholar, but he altogether declined the 
unattractive task of grinding Greek particles into under- 
graduate brains. He performed his duties sufficiently, 
in his own view, by giving himself up to the studies to 
which he was most attached, and occasionally publishing 
an edition of some classical work. The value of such 
labour is not to be underrated, and it certainly was 
adequate consideration for a payment of 4ol. a year. 
But it was not part of the duties of a teacher. Professor 
Jowett has restored the office to its true position. He has 


undertaken, with unflinching assiduity and great success, ita 
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uninviting toil; and for such toil, alone among his brethren, 
he is unpaid. The mind must be strangely distorted by 
theological passion which can decline an obligation so 
simple as that of honestly remunerating labour upon 
the ground that the person to whom it is due is called 
a heretic. Of course, those who are inclined to accept with- 
out reserve the morality that used to be imputed to the 
Jesuits may still maintain that it is not right to keep faith 
with heretics; and undoubtedly it would be a nec 
corollary of that proposition that it is not right to do justice to 
heretics. Buta man must go that length before he can find 
a theory that will justify him in refusing to Professor 
Jowett a remuneration similar to that which is given, for the 
same amount of labour, to other persons holding a similar 
office. 

But there is another side to the question—or at least the 
question has been put in another light by those who formed 
the majority in Convocation. It is treated as a question of 
religious policy—as an opportunity of indirectly affirming or 
denying a great article of belief. In fact, it is said that, upon 
the day of the last vote, the country clergy who flocked in 
some numbers to Oxford to give their testimony to the faith 
were in the habit of summing up their views with convenient 
brevity, in answer to all questioners, by expressing their deter- 
mination “ to vote for eternal punishment.” If the question 
is to be argued on that field, there are some considera- 
tions of which these religious politicians ought not to 
lose sight. Of course it may be very judicious and grati- 
fying that they should assure the nation in general, in an 
emphatic way, of their attachment to the doctrine of eternal 
punishment; but they must not lose sight of other conse- 
quences, equally important, which are likely to result from 
the vote. If they take to proclaiming their own doctrinal 
fidelity or other admirable qualities in so circuitous a manner 
to the world, they must not be surprised if some other matters, 
upon ‘which they did not count, should get into the procla- 
mation. For instance, there may be, and are, a very large 
number of persons who look upon the vote as a proclamation 
of party spirit, of controversial spite, of narrowness of mind, 
and obliquity of judgment. Now it is for the majority them- 
selves to consider whether, as they are contemplating the indirect 
effects of the vote, this is exactly the kind of picture of them- 
selves which they desire to imprint upon the memories of their 
countrymen. The direct effects of the endowment of Pro- 
fessor Jowetr’s Chair almost every one will admit to be 
salutary. Few will dispute that it is right that a teacher who 
does his duty should be properly paid. Then the indirect 
effects, if they are to be brought into consideration at all, 
must be fairly estimated on both sides. On the one hand, 
the opponents of Professor Jowetr will have the advantage 
of being recognised as the champions of eternal punishment ; 
but, on the other hand, they will be credited with a portentous 
and (in this age) unexampled share of the odium theologicum, and 
of the confusion of thought which this amiable failing brings 
with it. They must balance the two results against each 
other, and must decide in their own minds whether it is 
most injurious to the interests of religion that they should 
be thought less demonstrative in their enthusiasm for eternal 
punishment, or, on the other side, that they should stand forth 
as shocking examples of the moral weaknesses to which we 
have referred. 

There is yet another matter for their cousideration—always 
assuming that they intend to vote, as they have hitherto done, 
upon the indirect and not the direct consequences of their 
decision. A variety of causes have given to the party that 
sympathizes with Professor Jowert peculiar advantages at the 
present day. The reaction from an embittered dogmatic con- 
troversy, often turning upon infinitesimal points, has for 
the moment made all d odious. The condition 
both of Oriental learning and of physical science has opened 
many Biblical questions, which are as yet so new that 
they dazzle and confound the intellects of men who 
have been brought up to believe in a supernatural warrant 
for the views that are impugned. The large number of 
persons who are sufficiently taught to speak or write with 
effect, but not to think with accuracy, encourages an infinite 
diversity of opinions unfavourable to the existence of any 
doctrinal standard. All these causes combine to foster the 
growth of a school preaching a religion of pure emotion, un- 
fettered by the trammels of a creed. There is one, and only 
one, condition of success that is yet lacking to this school; and 
that is a popular leader who can stand forth to the vulgar eye 
as the concrete expression of these abstract tendencies. The 
majority of the Convocation at Oxford have done much to 
supply this want, and may possibly do yet more. Of course it 
would be quite inaccurate to identify Professor Jowetr with 


any opinions so extreme as those which we have indicated. 
But any such exact co’ mdence between leader and 
followers is seldom of much account in the conduct of a vehe- 
ment movement, especially at its outset. The name of Wester 
served, and still serves, as a rallying point for thousands who 
had little in common with either his moral gentleness or his 
intellectual moderation. There is something in the excesses 
of a popular agitation which repels men of a lofty tone of mind ; 
and when such men are found at the head of theological move- 
ments of that character, they have usually been driven re- 
luctantly to occupy that position by some insane act of narrow 
bigotry or petty party spite. 


> 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 


HE recent discussion in the House of Lords on the 

Danish question has not tended to diminish the reason- 
able anxiety which is felt for the maintenance of peace. In 
answer to the taunts of Lord Dersy and the remonstrances 
of Lord Grey, Lord Russetn was careful to remind the 
House that he had never formally declared, on behalf of the 
Government, an intention of abstaining under all circum- 
stances from a declaration of war. He also took credit for 
his willingness to have resisted the invasion of Denmark by 
force, if only France and Russia could have been induced to 
concur in active measures. It is, as a general rule, expedient 
to reserve the right of appealing in the last resort to arms, 
and the Russian negotiations of 1853 and 1854 showed the 
danger which might arise from an excessive display of eager- 
ness for peace; but it might have been supposed that the 
English Government had by this time finally determined to 
abstain from active intervention between Denmark and 
Germany. The refusal of France and Russian to form a 
defensive alliance with Denmark, England, and Sweden has, 
for the time, averted a great misfortune. A single-handed 
war with Germany would be a still graver calamity. A strong 
feeling of sympathy for Denmark undoubtedly exists, espe- 
cially in the upper classes of society; but a more direct 
interest and a more undoubted duty must arise before the 
frightful evils of a great European war could justifiably be 
encountered. In the half century which has elapsed since 
the close of the great struggle with France, innumerable acts 
of violence and injustice ees been attempted or committed: 
by different Powers, and great indignation has from time 
to time been felt in England. Nevertheless, the aggression of 
Russia upon Turkey in 1853 has been the only outrage which 
has been practically resented ; and the almost unanimous demand 
for a declaration of war then resulted from a belief, which had 
been cherished for an entire generation, that it was essential to 
the safety of England to limit the aggrandisement of Russia in 
the East. On every other occasion, isolated provocations have 
been deliberately endured, and it is impossible to argue that 
jealousy of Austria and Prussia, or of wer | as a whole, 
has at any time been adopted as a principle of English policy. 
When Lord Russex speaks of the disturbance of the balance 
of power, he forgets that the equilibrium of Europe has never 
yet been deranged by the preponderance or ambition of Ger- 
many. The efforts of the Emperor of Austria, in the last 
summer, to draw the bonds of the Confederacy closer would 
have been regarded with favour by every English politician if 
the attempt had presented any reasonable hope of success. 
The actual conduct of Austria and Prussia may be op- 
pressive to Denmark, but it in no way endangers the 
security or ‘influence of England, and moral indignation is 
seldom a sufficient cause for engaging in an otherwise 
all political traditions and all con- 
siderations of i are to be disregarded, there is 
still an opening in “Poland for a crusade which would 
serve the interests of justice and humanity more visibly 
and certainly than a gratuitous conflict with Germany. Only 
a year ago it seemed possible that the national feeling would 
insist on a rupture with Russia. The House of Lords, and 
Lord Russet hi » now seem inclined to regret that, with 
the oppression of Poland unrelaxed, and after the insulting 
rejection of all diplomatic representations, Russia has not 


been united in a alliance with England against Austria 
and Prussia. 
The bombardment of appears to have been 


both unn and cruel, although, as Mr. Kineuaxe lately 
observed, a House of Commons fresh from the hoax of Kago- 
sima would do well to suspend its judgment, even if it had the 
duty of judging, until the facts of the case are more accurately 
known. The Prussians will probably continue to assert that 
the town was within the defences of the fortified position, and 
the Danes will maintain that the inhabitants ought at least 


to have received a special notice to quit. Unfortunately, 
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inhumanity and irregularity are almost au i from war 
in modern as in ancient times. Those who loudly accuse the 
Prussians of ted atrocity must have carefully ab- 
stained from reading the history of any former military opera- 
tions. They might at least haveremembered their own invectives 

inst the Federal Americans for numerous acts which are, 
correctly reported, more obviously objectionable. Even if 
the Prussian bombardment proves to be indefensible, it in- 
volves a trivial culpability in comparison with the systematic 
administration of General Mouravierr in Lithuania. The 
moral indignation which has so lightly been diverted from its 
object of six months ago may perhaps, in the case of Denmark 
also, prove itself a flame of straw. Statesmen of the rank of 
Lord Dersy, or in the responsible situation of Lord RussExt, 
ought not to weaken the good effect of friendly offices which 
may hereafter be rendered practicable by superfluous pro- 
testations against the rumoured misdeeds of either belligerent. 
Ministers and political leaders must hold many opinions which 
it is by no means their business to express; and of judgments 
which have been formed and never uttered, a considerable pro- 
portion is generally found to have been erroneous. If the 
German cause were popular in England, peers and members 
of Parliament would find numerous informants who would 
report cases of Danish cruelty and oppression, and they would 
perhaps be to repeat the exciting narrative. It may be 
safely Saeoat that in a bitter quarrel, and more especially in 
an open war, many questionable acts will be committed. 
It is eminently unwise to select for discussion the 
topics which are most offensive to one of the parties whose 
consent must be obtained to any scheme for the restoration of 


peace. 

There a or patriotism in proving beforehand 
that the approaching Conference will be abortive. In cases 
of this kind, unfavourable prophecies have a tendency to 
secure their own accomplishment, and the difficulties of a 
settlement are sufficiently formidable as they stand. The 
English Government is happily aware that, from the beginning 
of the dispute, there have been two sides to the controversy, 
and as far as its influence extends it ought to aim rather at a 
compromise than at a judicial decision. It would be absurd 
and unmeaning to replace Denmark and the Duchies in the false 
and untenable position which gave rise to the present quarrel. 
Something must be conceded; and the stronger litigant is not 
likely to yield. By far the best solution would be the 
annexation of So Schleswig to Holstein, and of the 
Northern part of the Duchy to Jutland and the Crown of 
Denmark. An arbitrator could not direct such an innovation ; 
but, if the non-German Powers would urge the expediency of 
the arrangement, the representatives both of the Diet and 


assured as to the supposed unwillingness of England to witness 
the creation of a German navy at Kiel. Half the bay out- 
side the port is already German, and the shores of the other 
half are inhabited by a German population. If, however, 
the titular sovereignty of both Duchies is confirmed to the 
King of Dexaanx, it will scarcely be practicable to make a 
port in his dominions the nucleus of the naval power of 
Germany. The first occupation of the Conference will be to 
urge on the belligerents the of an armistice on 
reasonable conditions. The war has fortunately thus far in- 
volved a comparatively small sacrifice of life, but wanton 
bloodshed even ona small scale is repugnant to the moral 
sense. If both parties agreed to hold for the present the 
coo! eens See is not easy to see how the con- 

ition of either would be unfairly affected if hostilities were 
ultimately resumed. In a definitive settlement, Alsen ought 
properly to remain with Denmark, as it lies north of the most 
convenient frontier which could be selected. 

The proposal of France for a vote in the Duchies 
will probably be rejected by the ipotentiaries of all the 
other Powers. The Diet might, indeed, probably secure a 
favourable decision on the immediate question by the unani- 
mous voice of Holstein, and by a majority in Schleswig, and the 
German population would applaud the French project; but the 
Princes, who are alone represented in the Diet, will scarcely 
adopt a new invention which migbt serve as a precedent for 
their own dethronement, If universal suffrage is adopted as 
the foundation of public law, the six-and-thirty States of the 
Confederation might per hereafter suddenly coalesce by 


England will, of course, | of 


steadily refuse to allow that a numerical majority has a right 
community. be ible, ever, to profit 
opportunity of communicating their wishes to the Conference. 
The Estates of either Duchy might be required to state, within 
certain limits, their claims or wishes; for, after all, Schleswig 
and Holstein have some right to regard themselves as parties 
to the controversy. When the excitement of the moment has 
subsided, it will strange that England should have 
ever contemplated the possibility of assisting Denmark to 
establish its a’ ity over unwilling or disaffected depen- 
dencies. sone it is thought impracticable to in on 
Duchies their proper representative i i 
well-known inclination ought to be carefully respected. 
The calmest German writers are, with some reason, 
astonished at the refusal of the majority of English 
politicians to understand the hardship which the Ger- 
man inhabitants of the Duchies have suffered since the 
establishment of a democratic Constitution in Denmark. What- 
ever may be the legal relations between the Kingdom and the 
Duchies, constant efforts at political incorporation have been 
substituted for that essentially personal union which connects 
the provinces of an absolute monarchy. Lord Dersy com- 
lains of the absurdity of giving Holstein a veto on the 
jegislation of Denmark, and it is evident that a semi-federal 
Constitution is in many respects inconvenient ; but the control 
of a minority by an alien majority is far more oppréssive. 
If the Plenipotentiaries will condescend to concentrate their 
attention on the real issue, they may perhaps devise means of 
providing for the government of 300,000 Germans in South 
Schleswig, with the reasonable hope that the rest of the 
quarrel would settle itself. 


THE WORKING MAN AND HIS FRIENDS. 


= Parliamentary opponents of the Government Annuities 
Bill can afford, happily for themselves, to take a sub- 
limely dispassionate view of the interests of those for whose 
advantage Mr. GLapstTone’s measure is designed. The solvency 
and good management of the societies to whose care the working 
man entrusts the surplus earnings of a lifetime are a matter of 
no personal concern to gentlemen whose investments run in 
altogether different channels, and who would certainly never 
dream of staking their own future, or that of their families, 
on the stability of the institutions of which they proclaim 
themselves the champions, There is Mr. Ayrton, for in- 
stance, who, in the name of the working men, is forward in 
opposing a scheme for giving his truly unfortunate clients the 
benefit of Government security for their life policies and their 
deferred annuities. The Gods of Ericurus could not regard 
with more unruffied composure than does this gentleman the 
admitted imperfections—not to say delinquencies—of the 
associations which at present undertake the business of assur- 
ing poor people’s lives and guaranteeing pensions to them in 
old age. It might have been thought that so stanch a 
Poor Man’s Friend would be rather painfully impressed with 
the fact, which nobody ventures either to deny or doubt, 
that vast numbers of these bodies are scandalously mis- 
managed—that they take payments to-day for which they 
have not a chance of being able, twenty or thirty years hence, 
to render the stipulated equivalent, and blindly contract pro- 
spective liabilities which it is morally certain that they will 
ultimately fail to meet. Of course it is fairly open to Mr. 
Ayrton or any one else to contend that Mr. Grapsrone’s Bill 
is an in ient or impracticable mode of remedying the 
evil ; but it is certain that the evil is terribly real, and one 
might have expected that so fervid an advocate of working- 
class interests would have a sufficiently lively sense of its 
urgency, and would at least look kindly on a scheme which 
aims at removing it. Perhaps the author of the Bill was, as 
is his wont, unnecessarily aggressive. Perhaps he might 
have acted more judiciously in letting Mr. Grorce Porrer 
and the Trades’ Unions alone. Possibly there was no 
occasion for him to edify the House with the story 
of the Professional and the European Societies, or to 
bring in Mr. Suerman’s connexion with a defunct con- 
cern. It is not di d, however, that some thousands of 
Friendly Societies have broken down since the passing, 
in 1846, of the Act regulating these bodies; no one questions 
that numbers of those which are yearly started carry insolvency 
on the very face of their rules and tables, even when their 
ement is not wilfully dishonest; and it is equally unde- 
niable that Mr. GLapstone’s Annuity and Assurance Office will 
pay its way and meet its .9r in any contingency short 
national bankruptey. Yet all this seems to be perfectly 
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ae vigorous a remedy is found impracticable, the renewal ; 
oe of the administrative union between Schleswig and 
x a Holstein must certainly be conceded. The connexion was 
- z wrongfully dissolved with the assent of Austria and Prussia, 
= and they will not lose the opportunity of repairing their | 
= error, The different Governments cannot too soon be re- | 
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irrelevant in Mr. Ayrton’s view. He declines to see that it 
raises so much as a faint mption in favour of the Govern- 
ment proposal. In the admitted fact of “ an immense collapse ” 
of Life Assurance and Friendly Societies within the last 
eighteen years, the philosophic mind of the Radical member 
for the Tower Hamlets only discovers a proof that “there has 
“been great eagerness to carry on the business of lifeassurance”’ ; 
and, if so, “ what necessity is there for the Government to 
“ interfere with that business?” Clearly “the market is over- 
“ stocked,” and there can be no occasion for Mr. GLApsTONE and 
his postmasters to swell the ranks of competitors who are 
already too numerous. It does not appear to strike Mr. 
Ayrton as in any way material that the business which 
so many rivals undertake to perform is, after all, s0 
far as the working classes are concerned, miserably ill 
performed. The trifling circumstance that Mr. GLADSTONE 
offers to the industrious and frugal poor exactly that one 
thing which in long-dated contracts is the one thing needful, 
and which only the State can offer in its most perfect form— 
namely, absolute and indefeasible security—is altogether left 
out of the calculations of this thoughtful and considerate 
friend of the working man. And, anyhow, there need be no 
hurry. Next year or the year after will be time enough in 
any case. Mr. Ayrton might have added that Mr. Tipp 
Pratr’s last annual report tells us that only 137 Friendly 
Societies failed within the twelve months to which it relates, 
and there is no particular reason to suppose that the next 
yearly return will show a marked increase in the statistics 
of insolvency. So “there is not the slightest necessity for 
“ passing this measure hastily through Parliament.” Let us 
send it up stairs to a Select Committee—if with power to 
send for “ persons, papers, and records,” so much the better 
—and trust that it will trouble us no more. 

It is remarkable that, in all the discussions which have 
taken place on this Bill, whether in or out of Parliament, 
the only real doubts which it raises have been left almost un- 
noticed. It may perhaps be less certain than the supporters 
of the measure could desire that the existing Post-office 
machinery will be adequate to the new work which is to be 
put upon it. On more general grounds it might be plausibly 
argued that the State cannot undertake, without certain in- 
convenience and probable loss, a business which affords so 
many openings to fraud as that of life assurance, and which 
cannot, like the mere receipt, investment, and repayment of 
money, be readily reduced to a mere matter of routine. Mr. 
Guapstone briefly glanced at these objections in the least 
satisfactory part of his otherwise conclusive argument of some 
weeks ago, but they would perhaps bear further consideration 
than they have yet received. Apart, however, from the 
merely practical difficulties of the case—on which, as we 
have said, the opponents of the Bill mostly forget to insist 
—the scheme seems absolutely unexceptionable. From the 
working man’s point of view, at any rate, or from the 
working man’s friend’s point of view, there is literally 
nothing to be said against it. It simply offers to the 
industrious poor a benefit which they are free to accept or 
reject at their option. It merely provides a new mode 
of investing savings of which those may avail themselves 
who like it. All existing organizations for the same or analogous 
purposes are left wholly untouched. The Friendly Societies 
will remain exactly as they are, in undisturbed possession of 
privileges which, as Mr. GLapstone said, amount to a 
“ virtual and substantial subsidy from the Government,” and 
with full powers to manage their own affairs as well or as ill 
as they please. They will retain their present exemption from 
income-tax and from stamp and probate duties, and they will 
continue to receive a rate of interest on their accumulated 
funds by which the State is a regular annual loser. The 
Government prudently abstains from any new attempt to 
regulate, control, or supervise the administration of some twenty 
thousand voluntary associations; and it is not difficult to 
imagine the outcry which would have been raised against 
official interference and dictation if a different course had been 
taken. All that the Bill does is to open a new shop for the sale 
of certain prospective advantages in return for present payments, 
without putting the smallest compulsion, direct or indirect, 
on those who may prefer dealing at the old shop. ‘To say, as 
is said, that Government competition will ruin the Friendly 
Societies is merely a way of saying that what the Government 
offers to the working man is imcomparably better than any- 
thing he can get elsewhere. The measure can only be dan- 
gerous to the Friendly Societies by doing their work better 
than they do it, by attracting a confidence which they fail to 
inspire, by selling an article which, in the judgment of 
purchasers, is either cheaper or more serviceable than that 
supplied by the older establishments. Such a result may no 


doubt be disagreeable to the managers and office-bearers of 
Friendly Societies, who derive income or personal importance 
from the control and disbursement of large sums of money ; 
but to the class for whose benefit these institutions ostensibly 
exist, it can only bean unmixed good. The angry demagogue 
who told an Exeter Hall meeting the other day that, if Mr. 
Gapstone’s Bill passed, “there would not be a Friendly 
“ Society left in the country in ten years,” was probably 
much mistaken, seeing that the Friendly Societies perform, 
well or ill, some functions (in the way of sick 
allowances and otherwise) which are wholly foreign to 
the scope of the present measure; but, right or wrong, 
he said the strongest thing that has been said yet in 
support of the scheme. And it is satisfactory to believe that 
working men are coming to see the matter in this light. The 
well-organized agitation against the Bill has been but very 
partially successful. More than one public meeting of 
working men has adopted petitions in its favour; and at the 
great Exeter Hall demonstration got up,under the joint auspices 
of Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Georce Porter, the advocates of 
what may be called the Friendly Society or Trades’ Union 
“ interest” barely succeeded in getting their resolution passed 
by a dubious majority, which many persons asserted to be no 
majority at all. There is reason to think that the “ intelligent 
“working man” is, after all, not quite such a simpleton as is 
apparently supposed by his Parliamentary and platform 
mpions. 

It is to be hoped that a useful and beneficial measure 
will not be ultimately defeated by ignorant or interested 
clamour. Mr. Lapstone was warranted in remarking 
on Monday night that his scheme has gained by dis- 
cussion, and there can be no kind of doubt that large 
numbers of those whom he desires to benefit will eagerly 
avail themselves of the boon which is tendered for their 
acceptance. It is just possible that this new attempt to 
utilize administrative machinery for purposes collateral to 
those for which it was originally devised may be less 
successful than some previous attempts by the same hand in 
the same direction, and it might be rash to take for granted 
that the precedent of the Post-oflice Savings Banks will bear 
indefinite repetition. The experiment, however, if not wholly 
free from doubt, seems to be, all things considered, extremely 
well yy te 4 Some amount of official inconvenience, or 
even of loss, may be legitimately risked for the sake of 
encouraging frugality, providence, and self-dependence in the 
most numerous section of the community, rescuing the hard- 
earned savings of the working man from the chances of fraudu- 
lent or blundering mismanagement, and attaching the industrious 
poor by a new tie to the institutions of their country. 


THE FINANCES OF FRANCE. 


Budgets follow a very uniform law. An Imperial 
- financier never is, but always is to be, solvent; and this 
year, as the aspect of affairs has been considerably brightened, 
for the moment, by the relief of a considerable loan, the an- 
ticipations of the future naturally assume a cheerful tone. 
It would be unreasonable to complain that this sanguine esti- 
mate of future prosperity has tinged the Re of the 
Commission on the Budget; and it is only common 
justice to M. O’Quin, the Deputy who has pared 
it, to acknowledge that his resumé of the patna line 
tion of the resources of the State displays a clearness 
of appreciation of financial truths which is more often 
found in the country of his adoption than in that of his 
presumable origin. The sort of debtor and creditor account 
which is stated of the benefits and drawbacks of Imperial 
policy may péssibly conceal a certain amount of sarcasm under 
the cloak of affected candour. We are gravely told that the 
rule of the last twelve years is answerable for an increase in 
the annual charge of the funded debt of more than 5,000,0001., 
equivalent to a capital of something more than 100,000,000l., 
against which is to be set a reduction of the floating deficit by 
about 3,000,000/. As the compensation for an increase in the 
fixed burdens of the State of about 50 per cent., the Govern- 
ment is credited with the results of the Russian and Italian wars, 
with the maintenance of a French army in Rome, with the du- 
bious triumphs of Cochin China and Mexico, and with the more 
tangible advantages to be found in the acquisition of Savoy 
and Nice, in the construction of nearly 5,000 miles of railway, 
and in the establishment of a more li system of commercial 
policy. Adding to this the fact that France has progressed with 
amazing rapidity—not only in the spirit of commercial specu- 
lation, but in actual wealth—we have reall hog y fair summary 


of what the Imperial Government has for France, and 
what it has inflicted upon her. j 
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In a mere material estimate, it would be difficult to say 
that the solid progress which has been made is not a sub- 
stantial return, however inadequate, for the extravagant 
expenditure which has so quickly aggravated the burden of 
the public debt; and the whimsical notion of reckoning 
“ the protection to the Holy Father,” and “the expeditions 
“to hin China and Mexico,” as items on the credit side 
of the account between France and her Emperor, may be 
regarded as a delicate piece of irony, which will no doubt be 
keenly appreciated in a country where irony is never mis- 
undaieiion. While painting the situation of his country in 
rather warm colours, as every Frenchman feels himself bound 
to do, M. O’Qui~ seems not the less alive to the importance 
of a radical change in the policy which has produced these 
satisfactory results. For the past, he is quite willing to admit 
that guarding Popes and manufacturing Emperors are indul- 
gences for which a great country that fights for ideas 
may reasonably add 100,000,000l. to its debt ; but the future 
is measured by an entirely different scale. The increase of 
wealth is set off against the past increase of national expen- 
diture, but the hopes expressed for the future take this cau- 
tious form:—‘If the resources of France are prudently 
“ administered, and if tranquillity is maintained at home 
“and peace abroad, we shall see to what degree of 
“ financial prosperity she will attain. On the conduct of 
“ political affairs depends the whole future of our finances.” 
This is not only true in itself, but may be accepted as 
a fair representation of what the public opinion (such as it 
is) of France would say if it had not lost the privilege and 
the habit of making itself heard. “France,” as M. O’Quin 
puts it, “asks for nothing more than to be allowed to unfold 
“ in peace the resources of her genius; ” or, in other words, 
she prefers an easy market to any more Mexican expeditions. 
In another respect, also, the Report, like most of those which 
have preceded it, gives utterance to a feeling which the Corps 
Législatif, even in its lowest abasement, has never lost. The 
one English idea that seems at length to have been thoroughly 
naturalized in France, however imperfectly it has been carried 
out in practice, is the theory of the right of the Representative 
Assembly to control the public expenditure. Small as the 
numerical strength of the Upposition is, there would probably 
be found a large proportion of the French Deputies who 
would cordially cheer the sentiment of M. O’Quin that “ to 
“ estimate the necessities of the public service, to satisfy 
“them within reasonable measure, but at the same time 
“to prevent the extravagance to which the best Go- 
“vernments are prone, is the principal duty of the 
“ Deputy, and that duty is become all the more important in 
“ the eyes of the public since attention has been called to the 
“ financial condition of the Empire.” It cannot well be said 
that the Corps Législatif has hitherto done much to check an 
extravagance which it has not approved; but the annual 
repetition, in language which grows more and more forcible, 
of this conception of their functions, may yet prepare the 
way for energetic and successful action. At any rate, it 
serves to keep alive the traditions of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, and will bear its fruit some day, however distant the 
time may be. 

If we pass from the broad generalities of the Report to the 
details which it exhibits with the clearness which belongs to 
all French documents, it is difficult perhaps to find good 
ground for the confidence in the future which the Re- 

constrains himself to express. It is quite true 
that the resources of France are rapidly increasing. 
The splendours of a renovated capital are in some sort 
a symbol of genuine commercial progress and progressive 
accumulation of wealth. Every year the ordinary revenue 
shows an augmentation which will bear comparison with the 
elasticity of our own national income. If the estimates, 
already in part confirmed, for 1864 and those for 1865 
are fairly justified, the rate at which the revenue improves 
seems to be considerably more than 1,000,000/, a year. 
Unluckily, however, a large ion of this surplus is 
absorbed in the additional charge for the interest on the 
public debt, and not a franc is available for the reduction of 
a taxation which is more burdensome than that which we 
have to endure. Expenditure grows in France after a fashion 
which would make Mr. Giapstone shudder, and which no 
doubt sufficiently disturbs the serenity of M. Foutp, The 
ordinary estimate for 1865 is nearly 72,000,0001., which just 
about exhausts the items of income which it has been thought 
fit to place in the ordinary Budget ; but against this it is to be 
observed that the extraordinary Budgets show a tendency 
towards reduction of expenditure. After allotting about 
6,000,000/. to this branch of the public outlay in 1862 and 
1863, the Government estimates the total each of the 


next two years at little more than 4,000,000/. This is 
not so much evidence of real economy as an inevitable conse- 
quence of the system introduced by M. Foutp. The rule is 
that the ordinary revenue must be made to accommodate itself 
to the ordinary expenditure, while the extraordinary outlay is 
supposed to be limited by the amount which happens to be avail- 
able in the shape of what is considered extraordinary income. 
At first, this wholesome practice was facilitated by the fact that 
from the remains of old loans, the profits of operations on the 
public debt, and other resources in the shape of capital, there 
were considerable windfalls applicable to the extraordinary 
Budget; but these are in great measure exhausted, and a 
nominal reduction of expenditure has become inevitable. 
Practically, however, the limitations of the Budgets have 
little to do with the real amount of the outlay of the State. 
Even with us, special circumstances frequently arise to neces- 
sitate supplementary votes, but in France this system is 
carried, as it almost always has been, to an extent that 
goes far to destroy the value of a preliminary estimate 
altogether. It is true that M. Foutp has regularised this margin 
of expenditure by requiring either a previous or a retrospective 
sanction on the part of the Corps Législatif; but, as supple- 
mentary votes are always passed, with or without a protest, 
little substantial effect is produced. In 1861 the supple- 
mentary credits added 14,000,000. to the estimated expendi- 
ture. In 1862, the first year of financial reform, the deficit at 
the end of the year, brought about in the same way, was more 
than 9,000,000/. This was not promising, but M. Foutp’s 
machinery had scarcely had time to get into work. The next 
year, however, called for supplementary credits of nearly the 
same amount, due, in great to the war in Mexico, which 
is already answerable for an outlay of between eight and nine 
millions sterling. The normal condition of the French finances 
seems to be that budgets are annually introduced, showing an 
expenditure of about 76,000,000/., balanced within a few 
thousands by the estimated revenue, and that unforeseen cir- 
cumstances recur with the same regularity as the seasons 
themselves, and uniformly add at least 8,000,000/. to the 
expenses of the State. As a necessary consequence, the float- 
ing debt grows until it becomes unmanageable, then a new 
loan is contracted, and the Government, relieved from imme- 
diate anxiety, ushers in a new career of extravagance with pro- 
mises of thrift which are accepted by the helpless deputies—in 
words at any rate—as certain guarantees of future amendment. 
The system thus regularly worked has a wonderful power 
of perpetuating itself. When an extraordinary expenditure is 
incurred, as for the Mexican war, the funds are ultimatel 
supplied by a loan, while at the same time the public mind is 
appeased by the assurance that the money will in course of 
time be paid back. Some portion, indeed, of the cost of this 
Mexican expedition, like that of the Italian war, will no doubt 
be recouped out of the first loan effected by the grateful 
Government which owes its existence to the favour of France; 
but the money thus returned will be reckoned, not as 
capital to reduce the public burdens, but as special in- 
come to be devoted to any of the purposes to which 
the extraordinary Budget is consecrated. Thus every 
fresh extravagance indirectly supplies the means of regu- 
larising additional extravagance in future; and the in- 
genious machinery of the French financial system is perhaps 
the best that could be chosen by a Sovereign anxious to 
give a plausible colour to the practice of annually exceed- 
ing his income by some eight or ten millions sterling. 
The Report of the Legislative Commission points —and 
omy | points in vain—to the only reform which can 
really diminish the cost of the Imperial Government; but 
when M. O’Quin dwells on the importance of reducing 
the strength of the army and — to the amount annually 
set down in the ordinary Budget, he is probably well aware 
that he is indicating a policy which, though the only possible 
remedy, is not the less an impossibility until the influence of 
the Parliament shall become much stronger than it is at 
present. And what will happen then, besides a reduction 
of the army and navy, is more than we can venture to guess. 


MR. LOWE AND THE INSPECTORS. 


T the close of Lord Joun Russeiy’s Administration, when 

he was suffering almost weekly defeats with apparent 
apathy, it was wittily said that “ Lord Jon would take any 
“ beating with philosophy, but not with resignation.” The 
phrase, it seems, may — with some aptitude at the 
resent moment to the h of the Committee of Council. 
The resolution which was carried on Tuesday night by the 
House of Commons, on the motion of Lord Rosert Geom 
accused the Council-Office of garbling the reports of 
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the inspectors to serve apolitical purpose. Unless the officials 
of that department are gifted with a rare insensibility, they 
cannot sit down quietly under such an impeachment, 
solemnly recorded by the most powerful body in the Consti- , 
tution. Either they must prove their innocence of the offence 
with sufficient clearness to induce the House of Commons to 
retract the accusation, or they must sacrifice the peccant 
member of their body. Some of the newspapers have 
laid the whole responsibility upon Mr. Lowe. This seems, 
on the face of it, to be hardly fair. Constitutionally 
speaking, Mr. Lowe has no independent power. He onl 
represents Lord GRANVILLE, or the Committee over which 
Lord GranviLte presides. Theoretically, the Lorp Prest- 
DENT is alone responsible for all that passes in his 
office, and it is against him that the stringent terms of the 
resolution tell. In strictness, he has been guilty of 
garbling the reports, and he has been formally censured by 
the House of Commons for doing so. Of course there is a 
safe, though not a very dignified, plea that may be advanced 
on his behalf. It may be maintained, with much plausibility, 
that he is practically a nonentity. His function, in the Com- 
mittee of Council and elsewhere, is strictly ornamental. It 
would be as unfair to attempt to fix on Rim the errors of 
the Council-Office as to lay the blame of the short- 
comings of the House of Commons upon the mace or 
the red box. That may be all very true; and it may 
be very necessary to have an ornamental Minister 
for the purpose of public ceremonials, exhibitions, City 
dinners, and the like. But that is no reason why the 
responsibility for all that is done should be fixed upon Mr. 
Lowe. If we descend from theory to practice, there are other 
people who exercise power in the office besides Mr. Lowe. If 
rumour does not much belie him, Mr. Lincen is quite as 
werful, and a good deal more offensive. It is from Mr. 
INGEN that all the sharp snubbing replies proceed which have 
imprinted upon half the rural parishes in the country a deep 
conviction that the Education Department is their natural 
enemy, whom it is their first duty to elude, baffle, 
and despoil to the utmost of their power. He is 
the ingenious Sphinx who propounds the recondite enigmas 
which he calls minutes, more inscrutable than cunei- 
form inscriptions, under which so many curious devices 
for hampering and annoying philanthropic educationists are 
concealed. And, therefore, arguing purely @ priori, it is 
bable that practically Mr. Lincen is the officer who has 
an guilty of the one-sided mutilation which the House of 
Commons has condemned. It is always more probable that 
these outrageous violations of common English fuir-play 
should be committed by the permanent chief of a de- 
partment than by those who are responsible in Parlia- 
ment. The politicians know that for whatever is done 
they will be called to account, and that the judg- 
ment which is passed upon their acts may possibly 
affect their career. But the permanent chief laughs at the 
House of Commons. No vote can displace him. The states- 
men who are nominally his superiors are in reality his 
whipping-boys. For all that he does they must answer; and 
if he makes judicious use of the press of work which it is in 
his power to thrust upon them, he ought not to find any 
difficulty in persuading them that the proceeding which has 
been blamed has been done chiefly upon their orders. 

Still, though it is doubtful whether, either theoretically or 
practically, Mr. Lowe can be made the scapegoat of the sins of 
the department in this respect, there is no question that he 
personally contributed much to his own defeat. There is an 
irritating pugnacity about his manner which invites opposition. 
If it had fallen to the lot of Sir Georce Grey to fight a similar 
battle, the result would probably have been very different. 
Sir Grorce Grey's faults of administration are greater than 
Mr. Lowe’s, but, for purposes of defence, the difference 
between the two is the difference between an earthwork 
and a stone wall. All the missiles of an Opposition—taunts, 
sarcasms, invectives—are showered in vain upon Sir GrorcEe 
Grey’s easy and imperturbable politeness ; they simply imbed 
themselves harmlessly in the unresisting mass. But on Mr. 
Lowe every shot tells, every blow strikes fire. The more 
sharply he is attacked, the more certain he is to lose his temper 
and to say something which will damage his cause with fis 
audience. The gratification of venting his feelingsin some angry 
epigram, which is generally far too hasty and too passionate 
to be really biting, induces him pore to forget that the 
object of a speech is to convince those to whom it is addressed. 
But he has another more fatal deficiency in addressing an 
English audience. He has the fatal gift of a preternatural 
subtlety of mind. It is the same malady which, in a less 


vellous power. He fastens upon some minute distinction, 
almost imperceptible to less perspicacious minds, and dwells 
upon it with so much fondness that it seems to him to over- 
shadow in importance prep J consideration that can conflict with 
it. In the debates upon the Revised Code, he created a great 
sensation by insisting that he was conferring an important benefit 
upon the pupil teachers by giving them indentures stamped in- 
stead of unstamped—as if the case were conceivable of a Govern- 
ment department taking advantage of its own wrong by refusi 

to enforce an instrument in favour of a poor boy because it h 

neglected to have it stamped. The very idea that such a 
piece of sharp practice should have occurred to the mind of 
the Vice-Presipent of the Privy Council as a possible course 
sent a shudder through the House of Commons. Poor Mr. 
Moret has been the victim of a similar morality. He has 
been dismissed for writing an untruth in his official diary ; 
and his untruth consisted in an entry in which, for the purpose 
of recording the date of a journey by myer he had computed 
the official day as beginning, not at midnight, but at the 
close of office hours on the previous evening. It is 
inconceivable that any specimen of the human race not 
educated in China can have been guilty of the ludicrous 
absurdity committed by the Department in this instance. But, 
of course, such freaks of a subtle brain cease to be ludicrous 
when they involve the fate of sane human beings. Mr. 
Lowe was guilty of a similar display of legerdemain in his 
speech on Tuesday night. He was accused of mutilating the 
reports. He expressed the utmost indignation at the charge. 
He charged his accuser who had made it with a recklessness 
of calumny which rendered all other statements coming 
from the same quarter untrustworthy. And then he 
proceeded to explain what it was he really had done. 
He had not mutilated the Reports: he had only sent 
them back to the Inspectors, with orders that they 
should mutilate them, under pain of suppression if they 
disobeyed. It was of course an insult to any assembly of 
intelligent men to offer them such a distinction in refutation of 
a charge. Most people would have felt that it was safer to 
acknowledge the charge frankly than to offer such a de- 
fence. But. Mr. Lowe put it forward in perfect good faith, 
evidently believing that there was some honest substantial 
meaning in the language he wasusing. It is this absolute want 
of intellectual sympathy with his fellow-men that disqualifies 
him from dealing with a popular assembly. The intellectual mi- 
croscope is a very unpopular instrument. The presentation of 
particular features ofa case in proportions hugely enlarged, while 
all the rest is left in its natural dimensions, is an oratorical de- 
vice which the mass of men look upon as equivalent to deceit. 
And, as far as effects are concerned, it is difficult to say that 
they are far wrong. Most errors are errors of proportion. 
Few people blunder so much as to believe in a pure fiction or 
wholly to repudiate a truth. Their delusions generally consist 
in inverting the importance of the various considerations pre- 
sented to them; so that the popular aversion to over-subtlety 
has its foundation in a true appreciation of the laws of human 
thought. But, be it right or wrong, it is so deeply imprinted 
on English minds that Mr. Lows, so long as he neglects to 
respect this sentiment will fail as much with English audiences 
as his despotic disregard for the feelings of others is likely to 


JILTING. 


O long as there is love-making in the world, and engagements, 
S and ‘alk of weddings and young folks’ happy prospects, so 
long will one shadow haunt these felicities, and ience have 
its moments of misgiving; so long will society have to report 
from time to time of sudden changes, broken Drang feelings 
outraged, and hopes blighted in their ~_ bloom. When- 
ever happiness d on the consent of two, one may fail; and 
whatever is possible to human weakness and error certainly 
now and then be oe, is ever long without 
its interesting case of jilting, whe ing indignant sym- 
pathy or giving play to that refining casuistry which is a feature 
of our “= it to us it seems that the question, as a question, is 
a prominent just now, ibly from the discussions 
ollowing a celebrated criminal trial, and also from the use made 
of it by a popular ane to stimulate the curiosity and 
interest of his readers. The term which we have been 
forced to adopt was probably devised when constancy was 
® more unquestioned virtue it is with us—when people 
were not so much in the habit of analysing their natures, and 
feelings were supposed to be under absolute moral control; and 
thus a certain act cannot be expressed summarily without giving 
it a vulgar name, and so — the speaker to an adverse 
judgment. And yet jilting is y so simple a business but 
that something, and generally a great deal, may be said for it, 
and especially where the perpetrator is a lady. In fact, it is not 


malignant form, has yet neutralized all Mr. GLapsrone’s mar- 


only that the term itself is feminine, but we believe the.act, in its 
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proper typical significance, is feminine also—where, that is, it | 
Men commit breaches of | 
faith quite as often as women, but when they do so, it is almost 
always from deliberate self-interest, not from any startling a 
in their feelings, Crosbie, who creditably represents the male jilt, ' 
is in a way constant to Lily. His affections were not the things 
that swerved or changed owners; they wre = A interfered with 
his Ln} wer This was the scrape he found himself in, and he 
thought he knew his way out of it. A real change of feeling, the 
act of breaking an engagement at the last, simply because the 
person with whom it was contracted has become distasteful and 
eaprice turns love into loathing, is a woman's act, and this is 
the conduct that admits of two sides in social discussion. There 
are plenty of men ready to follow Crosbie’s example, plenty of 
other men to take for granted, in their own minds or amongst men 
of the world, that there was nothing else to be done; but the 
tongue does not run on this theme ; in fact it is one of the things 
tobe done—taken for granted—not talked of. But all the refine- 
ments of sentiment, all the subtleties of conflicting duties, all the 
mazes of feeling may be found entangled and complicated 
in a case of ladylike jilting, where the rules of good breeding 
have been observed with discriminating delicacy, and an <7 of 
heart-rending scruples pleaded in extenuation. What, it is boldly 
asked, is a woman to do under such circumstances? and the reply 
is not so easy to find as the indignant side imagine. 

Take the ordinary case. A young man and woman meet, are mutu- 
ally attracted, go thtngh a course of flirtation, ripening into court- 
ship on his side, and resulting in eager, happy acceptance on hers. 
Amidst the gratulations of friends and the jubilation of the con- 
tracting parties, who enjoy the celebrity and glory of their position, 
the affair and the day nears which is to make him “the 
happiest of men.” The lady, in the delicious excitement of her 
trousseau, suffers feeling to sleep, till suddenly she discovers a 
change in herself. Her William is no longer all-in-all to her; she 
wakes to his faults, finds him tiresome, vapid, finally intolerable. 
William is, in fact, just what he always was—his good and bad 
way much on the surface, his little awkwardnesses always patent 
to his friends, but a honest fellow, with a heart only too 
much in the affair for the success of his hopes. Itis she who sees 
him with different eyes—eyes which exaggerate every defect till 
life looks hideous under the + of his inseparable company. 
To people not in love, and alive to the irksomeness of uncongenial 
society, life-long companionship with anybody to whom they are 
not used is an ing if not repulsive idea. Those who reason 
from what they know in themselves, not upon general principles, 
and who happen always to have felt constancy in the abstract some- 
thing of a puzzle, sympathize with a hapless girl entangled in a 
horrible mesh of promises not in her power to perform. They think 
her recoilfrom William not unnatural, and begin to wonder that these 
things do not happen oftener. Thus, in every affair of this sort 
where the lady has done nothing flagrant to wate her case, there 
will be strong differences of opinion, and there will be persons to 
eonstitute themselves ctively counsel for the prosecution and 
the defence. The simple people who think & promise binding and 
eonstancy a virtue, and a very easy virtue too, are on the lover’s 
side. They realize what must be the supreme bitterness of that 
moment—made up of rage, grief, bewilderment, shame, blank void 
—when a man, having garnered up his hopes on some fair one, has 
his heart returned upon his hands; when, having believed himself 
first in her affections, he finds hi nothing—not only not 
beloved, but repugnant. No, they cannot forgive a woman who 
ean inflict upon the man who loves her, and whom she has once 
loved, such complicated and humiliating torment. The lady’s advo- 
eates, on the other hand, assert that constancy is not an affair of the 
will—that the fault lies with destiny, or with William himself, who 
does not stand the test of close intimacy. And then comes the 
question, what is a woman to do when she finds the p ct of a 
union with him unsupportable? True, she has promised; but is 
there not a more binding promise beyond, which she could not 
undertake without conscious falsehood and hypocrisy? Would 
it not be a greater wrong, even to him, to marry than to break 
away while there is yet time? The power to answer this 
question does not really influence our right of censure, but it is 
put as though the whole point turned upon it. In fact, nobody 
is in a condition to answer the Yes or the No except the lady 
herself and her closest intimates, for it hangs on something of 
which the outside world cannot be the judge, which yet has a 
tight to be angry when it sees an honest attachment brought 
to grief. Only, if the lady can prove herself in the right in 
breaking her engagement, our blame ought to be of a severer sort 
through with the thing at any cost to herself. It all depends on 
whether she ever cared for him in the way her words and actions 
gave him to understand she did. If she did, if there has been one 

of real love in the business, she should have swallowed her 
scruples, and all would have come right ; and so she will discover 
when too late. There are some forms of caprice and change of 
mind we can pity. There is in the feminine organization 
a to sudden misgivings and disgusts, the off- 
spring of nerves rather than feeling, and akin to the spleen 
and vapours which in old times were such acknowl 
sources of inconvenience and perplexity to mankind. What 
so natural as that this should clash now and then with that 
other characteristic of seeing things, not with the eye of reason, but 
of imagination—that en toillusion without which perhaps it 
is impossible ever to be properly in love at all, and which sets off 


her lover in a glow of colours certainly not all his own? Is it 


that the veil should flutter aside now and then, that her 
constitutional fastidiousness should betray her into some vagaries ? 
Nature and society conspire to make her look forward to sony a 
asher calling; but there is another side. Something never fairly 
considered before has to be sacrificed to bring about this consum- 
mation. It is no wonder if the prize, when fairly within reach, 
should lose its prestige at odd moments; and, if the influence of 
the hour is allowed its way, it precipitates her into the act of 
ilting. She shows herself capricious and changeable ; we can 
ldly pronounce her wrong, and at the same time unhappy in 
her error, for we know that habit, duty, and the sense of the 
inevitable would soon have established her in the first favourable 
way of thinking. 

t what if she has never cared for him? What if, from the 
first, her course has been one of simple selfishness, of which this 
is the natural dénouement? What if all along her aim has been to 
make him wish to her, without concerning herself with 
results? What if the desire to attract has blinded her to the 
nature of her own feelings precisely at the time when they would 
have been her best guides ? In most cases of the kind it is no want 
of charity to believe that this final act has been held in reserve, 
nag perhaps only with a semi-consciousness, from the first. 
In this case she is quite right in having recourse to it; 
but she can only be right now at the cost of having been 
wrong all along—wrong in altogether a deeper, more_pervad- 
ing sense than her weaker but sincerer sister in error. Both are 
selfish, both have failed to recognise a paramount claim upon 
them ; but in one case it is an isolated act, in the other a course 
of action. We can only argue on simple cases. We know that 
in actual life they are complicated by a thousand intricacies, de- 
manding the nicest casuistry. No woman is bound to marrya man 
simply because she has promised him, if he reveals qualities dan- 
gerous or incompatible with domestic comfort. The man who has 
it in him to cut her throat if thwarted may fairly be broken with ; 
though this is a judgment which has found not a few impugners 
in late discussions on the subject; as though some power of self- 
control were no essential and inte, of a man who pretends 
to a place in human society, and would attach other destinies to 
his own. Let us — observe of the jilt proper and unmitigated 
that, whatever her profession of regret at giving pain, she would not 
be pleased—would even feel defrauded of her Sno if her victim 
did not suffer a considerable intensity of disappointment, and if this 
did not extend over a long period, and affect his whole life. 
It is never pleasant to her to hear of his “ getting over it,” and 
marrying somebody — richer, and more devoted than her- 
self. The news gives her a sense of jealous ill-usage, which exhales 
in pique and disparagement. 

And in this temper we see the essential difference between 
masculine and feminine heart-treacheries, The man who jilts 
most commonly does it for some substantial ebooninan not 
often from simple vanity or whim. The lady probably wants feeling, 
but she has not necessarily been prompted by mere vulgar 
self-interest. She has thought only of herself, but that self need 
not be the outside self that dresses fine and fares sumptuously. 
The man has all along better known his own mind. Through all its 
changes he has had a consistent notion of doing the for 
himself—a consideration to which the woman’s craving for conquest 
has possibly blinded her. Hence the false lover's course has 
a more comprehensible and reasonable affair than the flirt’s, and 
his delinquency more reducible to a pecuniary standard, and 
appraisable by a jury. In one obvious besides the 
deeper social injury, his sin is beyond comparison the ter, 
as being more gratuitous. He has had the power of silectin, 
and time to deliberate; with the lady it is now or never, 
and she may be surprised and flattered into a consent immediately 
repented of. But, on the other hand, the man has one temptation 
to treachery in a far greater degree than comes to women. He is 
tried by ¢ ange of place, of circumstances, of station in 
life bringing an army of opposing influences of which few people 
know the force till they are tried. Thus a man eng himself 
with many a vow of eternal fidelity, and 
It may require an exceptional constancy to keep his word at the 
antipodes, where life perhaps alternates between absolute solitude 
or, when he comes upon female society, an easy intimacy of inter- 
course to which our manners offer no el. 

The officer at country quarters to be the typical inconstant 
and breaker of hearts, the man “who loves rides away.” 
We are not sure that we may not now divide this evil fame with 
the curates, and for the same reason—the trial brought about by 
Po, 2 One consequence of admitting a different social class into 
the Church will be a countless number of breaches of promise. It 
is so already. A young man—and these ambitious young fellows 
are all in a hurry to begin life—engages himself to a pretty girl of 
his own class. Something puts it into his head to enter the 
Church, to which there are so many side entrances in these days. 
His fiancée, between pride in him and the prospect of 
advancement, is delighted. He scrambles into some miserable smat- 
tering of learning, and is ordained to a c . Here somebody asks 
him to dinner or to tea. For the first time in his life he finds 
himself in a drawing-room, and sees ladies in company array. Shy, 
awkward, and loutish as he seems, his spirit is all agog; a new 
world opens to him ; he perceives at once that he has thrown him- 
self away. Nothing seems impossible to a man who has begun 
a career, and cast off something of his old slough ; it is the season 
for the very intoxication of vanity. His first love is despised in 
his eyes ; is a hindrance and a stumbling-block ; but for her he 
might make some great match. In this temper he caneasily find some 
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adviser to on him the duty of not making a fool of him- 
self, and the rest follows as a matter of course. But, inde- 
ly of obvious temptations of this sort, and where there 
is no social advancement or novelty of scene to account for 
them, there has always been an especially clerical form 
of jilting. The fact is that honour simple good faith— 
virtues of natural religion—are the real guardians of a 
and where nature and conscience teach us our duties with suffi- 
cient clearness, men have no right whatever to turn their backs 
upon these counsellors, under the pretence of seeking a higher 
idance. Revelation was given to supplement, not to supersede. 
But certainly the world has all along allowed to religious teachers 
a wide license in this particular. A man’s usefulness, or a higher 
vocation, have been pleaded as justifications in cases where simple 
en would have met with hard measure, and have even gained 
him credit as evidences of self-denial. It was a very extreme case 
where medizeval saints left their wives to shut themselves up in 
monasteries; but all orders and sects have their instances where the 
tie, if not of marriage, yet of ‘solemn betrothal, has been held light 
in comparison of more spiritual duties ; and nobody has thought 
much of all the grief a desolation incident to the suffering and 
passive victims in these boasted sacrifices. This is the weak side 
of real enthusiasm, for we are not speaking solely of cases where 
it is used as a specious veil. 

The treachery under discussion increases so much with the social 
standing of the actors, and with their opportunities for refinement, 
that our judgment must be guided by these considerations. In the 
uneducated classes, where there is little delicacy of manners or 
nicety of discrimination—where, as it seems, one companion does 

nearly as well as another, and a lost love can be 
replaced by another at the shortest notice—the grave sin 
jilting must dwindle into a peceadillo. The less subtle 
the link that binds, the slighter the —— Of course it is 
ite possible for our housemaid to be jilted in as crushing and 
ighting a sense as our daughter or sister, but experience teaches 
us that our sympathy af safely wait for facts before it overflows 
in the same measure, ere are some loves, in all classes, of as 
low an organization as certain-forms of animal life. Cut them in 
two, with however effectual a snap of the shears, and new tails 
and budding horns presently assure us of the vitality of the severed 
members; or, in other words, there will simply be two 
couples where before there was one. Nobody really jilts 
another, in any harsh sense of the word, who does not sin against 
the respectable public opinion of his class; but, on the other . 
that society must be in an elementary or demoralized condition 
where this rudest form of inconstancy is not regarded as a grave 
offence, not only to the individual sufferer, but to the circle in 
which it has been committed, as a breach of public duty, as in- 
flicting a wound on that pure and simple good faith which is the 
foundation of all social credit and honour. : 


THE USE OF BODILY PAIN. 


DEBATE took eas in the House of Lords on Monda 
night, on the Bill for altering the punishment of rape, whi 
raised a most interesting general question. It has been proposed, 
and it sopeess probable that the proposal will become law, to 
superadd the punishment of flogging—as often, if the Judge thinks 
proper, as three times—to that which is already inflicted for this 
crime ; and the House of Lords not only adopted this view, but, by 
substituting the word “shall” for the word “may,” rendered it 
compulsory to pass this sentence. Lord Cranworth observed 
that, instead of legislating for particular crimes, he should “ much 
‘er a more general view of the question.” The same subject was 
tely disc: before the Legislative Council of India, where the 
general introduction of flogging as a punishment for crime was 
advocated by Mr. Maine with conspicuous ability, in a s 
which directed against the commonplaces about “ brutalizing” 
punishments arguments that are less unfamiliar to the readers 
of the Sat Review than they ap to have been to 
the audience which he addressed. Mr. Maine’s speech carried 
the day in India; and the Bill in question, together with 
that which inflicts the same punishment on garotters, shows that 
the public is at last beginning to open its eyes to the fact that 
the indulgence of a nervous horror at the infliction of sharp bodily 
pain is at once a pernicious and an expensive luxury. 

We propose to offer some observations both on the remark 
which was made by Lord Cranworth and on the particular 
measure which gave rise to it. All legal orga is, no doubt, 
meant to deter people from crime, but how does this deterrent 
power act? It acts, to some extent, by the immediate terror which 
it produces in the mind of a man who is meditating a criminal 
act. “IfI do this I shall be hung, flogged, sent into penal servi- 
tude, &c., therefore I will not do it.” Obvious as these thoughts 
are, there is no doubt much truth in the observation that, when a 
man has determined on committing a crime, oris violently tempted to 
commit one by some sudden passion, they are not likely to exert 
much influence over him. He has not time to give them their 
proper weight. There is, however, another and a more subtle, 
though a not less powerful, way in which punishment deters from 
crime. We all act far more on feeling than on calculation, 
and our feelings are, to a great extent, the creatures of association. 
There is a degree of infamy connected with the very names of 
“thief,” “murderer,” “forger,” “coiner,” and the like, which 
powerfully impresses the imagination; and this infamy is in a 


great degree derived from the fact that they are associated with 
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are so effective is, that they show that the public have a strong 
decisive feeling upon the crimes for which they are inflicted. a 
are meant to gratify the desire of vengeance—a lawful, natural, 
most useful feeling, so long as it is kept within proper bounds, and 
one which daunts and cows (as no doubt it was intended to daunt 
and cow) offenders against morals and good order. Let any one 
who doubts this his own experiences as a schoolboy. Why 
did we dread a i felt as disgraceful, and so intended ? 
Not for the sake of the pain, but because it was an appropriate 
ression of that disgust and indignation which every one fears, 
ought to fear when it is just. e stands re- 
buked and abashed before an angry man does well to be angry. 
The vilest of the species have consciences, and they quail and cringe 
before the indignation which they know to be right and 
This shows what class of offences ought to be punis 7 


against the 
often as not the result of criminal weak- 


ness, or of a sort of perverted dexterity. The offences for whick 
flogging is appropriate are, for the most part, offences against the 
on. 


already decided, does rob with violence ; so ought 
threats, one of the most hateful enormities that the mind of man can 


haps the only one for which it would be 
any circumstances. At present, a rascally tramp who wants to 
provided for gets 

smilingly gives hi up to the police, pleads guilty at the 


of a man who has provided himself with a comfortable refuge for 


There is one other offence which deserves flogging, and probably 
not more than one, and that is the mutilation of animals. Pay- 
ment in kind is always a good rule, and nothing is more likely te 
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mistaken in making the punishment of flogging 
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that discretion. discretion is 
so wide that, in almost all serious cases, the Court can 
give any amount of puni from 
down to a day’s imprisonment with or without hard labour. 
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The reason is that, under the old system of criminal legi 
tion—a system confused and fragmentary beyond conception—~ 
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minimum punishments were provided i nearly every case. 
The Acts used to run—“any term of rtation not 
less than seven or ten years;” and the consequence was 
that any crime which within the definition was visited 
at least with the minimum punishment, although the circum- 
stances might be such as to render that punishment unjusti- 
fiably severe. At present there is only one case in which a 
minimum punishment has been imposed by the Legislature. There 
is an offence for which ten years’ penal servitude must be given, 
though the attempt to commit it may be, and often is, punished 
with a few months’ imprisonment. No one who knows how wide 
a net is cast by every legal definition of a crime can regret this. 
It Lea ere oe pens that facts fall within the definition which it 
would be to visit with the full rigour of the law. Many 
an act of burglary, for instance, is substantially no more than a 
larceny. man opens a door which is on the latch at 
soe ar five ona bright summer morning, and steals a loaf of 
from the kitchen table. This is burglary, and might be 
ished by transportation for life, but three months’ imprisonment 
would be rather a severe sentence for such an act. As nothing 
shocks the public more deeply or more justly than an act of 
severity due to a technicality, and as nothing is more essential 
to the effici of the criminal law than its substantial coin- 
cidence with the moral feelings of the _ at large, it is of 
the highest importance to prevent these shocks to public feeling, 
and experience has shown that the discretion left in the han 
of the Judges effectually answers this — Primd facie, then, 
it is unwise to divest them of it in this instance, and more par- 


whose conduct is not considered by the — deserving of flogging, 
e 


is applied with discretion in cases which shock the public feelings, 
it probably be not only efficient but popular. 
These general principles are perhaps more * licable to the 
caso of rape than to any other crime whatever. e matter is one 
which it is not pleasant to discuss, but on which it is a duty to 
; ae plainly. There are for which no punishment, not 
itself, would, in our judgment, be at all too severe. Penal 
servitude for life, with three severe floggings on the first three anni- 
versaries of the crime, is, if anything, too little for a man who 
commits a real rape; but there are many cases in which, while itis 


okes any of that just desire for revenge which the use of 
brut ht to call forth. There are cases in 
not know herself whether she con- 
sents or not, and in which, either from discovery, the fear of 
discovery, or as a sort of refuge from the reproaches of her own 
conscience, she says, and 
consent. They are, in 


in which further inquiry often discloses the innocence of the 
person convicted, but a flogging is an irremissible punishment, 
and it would be a bad thing to have to pardon aman on the ground 
of his innocence of a crime for which he had been flogged. Allow 
the Judges to sentence a man to be ae eos great guilt is 
clearly proved, but let them pass a lighter sentence where the 
fault is small or the evidence not yt, oe satisfactory. With 

tions the Bill before the House of Lords will be a 
improvement to the law; without them, we fear its applica- 
tion will produce a reaction against the sound principles on which 


THE SORROWS OF MR. SOUTHEY. 


of assault brought by Mrs. Maria Ann White 
i ulated to excite much 
interest. It did not even amount to a scandal—no doubt 


very much to the di 
who, reading the first announcement of the case, of course antici- 


that the poetical title of Southey was not one which the lady was 


adul 
forth a statement of his case. The 
on which he demands sympathy are simple. He be, 


now living with another man’s wife. For these services to society 
he conceives himself to have a claim on his fellow-creatures in 
general, and on Earl Dudley in yeetinsien This is Mr. Southey’s 
story translated into that bald, unimaginative language called 
plain English. Told in his own words, it expands into a highly 
ornate narrative, oveupying nearly a column and a half of the 
Daily Telegraph of Monday last. If for no other reason, it 
is worth study as a proof of the power of language, but it 
is not merely as an instance of the art of putting things that 
we call attention to it here. There is at least one part of 
Mr. Southey’s statement which we entirely believe. He 
says that what he has suffered has made him, “who was a 
common man, uncommon;” and this description of himself is 
shown to be true at the very outset of the recital of his wrongs. 
A commonplace man, with such a task before him, would most 
likely have led off in the elaborate essay style—* The practice of 
virtue has always been enjoined by the wise and in all ages 
and countries,” &c. &c., or something to that effect. But Mr. 
Southey knew the importance of riveting the attention of his 
audience at the ve’ inning. Just as the Ancient Mariner 
begins abruptly with “There was a ship,” Mr. Southey plunges 
at once into his narrative: —“In almost boyish years I met 
with one who was poor and delicate, educated and unprovided for. 
For these reasons I resolved to shield her from the world.” 
Unfortunately, however, his motives, as too often happens in the 
case of the pure and high-minded, were misunderstood by those 
about him (who seem to have been persons quite incapable of 
appreciating a lofty purpose), and Mr. Southey’s reputation and 
position in life appear to have suffered considerably from this 
step. Disgusted with the obstinate blindness of the world, his 
faith in goodness and truth shaken, he “ sought in frivolous diver- 
sion to escape consciousness of everything, and billiards came to 
complete his ruin ” : — 

I had now (he says) fallen to the bottom, and all this the result’ of an 
ill-balanced judgment of the obligations of human life. I felt that my life 
was irremediably ruined and worthless, but for the sake of that one who 
still loved, trusted, and (knowing me well) respected me, I resolved to make 
some reparation to her, who was now the mother of my children. A first 
wrong is like the letting out of water. Sternly resolved, I now sought 
suitable employment, day after day, but in vain, and at last, without a 
penny in the world, I resolved to use for my redemption what had helped to 
my ruin—billiards. I reasoned that I could therein show to men of position 
and power that I was governed by principles and aims which were worthy 
of ~ a employment, and I then engaged to conduct a billiard establish- 
men 

But the same hard fate still followed him. He seems to have 
been born to be misunderstood. As his acquaintances put 
a false construction on his disinterested conduct in the 
first instance, so now men of position and power in gene- 
ral refused to be persuaded that he was governed by any 
principles except those so ably expounded by Colonel Rawdon 
Crawley, or that his aims were directed at anything higher 
than pockets and cannons, Some few there were, he says, who 
used efforts in his behalf; but their efforts, no doubt from a want 
of position and power, were of no particular service. He derives 
a gloomy satisfaction from the reflection that he had ~~ 

t, and that the first men in Glasgow would shake hands 
with him. But still those whom he had hoped to influence were 
unable to see the nobility of his character through the medium of 
billiards, and experience Loving at length shown him that adroitness 
in this fascinating game is not universally held to be proof positive 
of the possession of the higher moral qualities, he determined to 
lower his aspirations somewhat and turn his skill to a more prosaic 
and, in a pecuniary sense, more profitable end : — 

Knowing that rich men at billiards, as at ri or other 
sports, for which, if won, and 
believing the end justified the means, I entered into competitions of this 
nature, pitting my small means and skill against the advantages of my 
opponents with varying success and failure. 

In fact, from being a stati billiard “ conductor” with a highly 
moral purpose, he became an itinerant professional player, with the 
highly —_ purpose of getting as much out of rich amateurs 
as possible. In the course of his professional travels he met with 
Lord Dudley’s brother, who no doubt seemed to him to be the 
kind of person he was in search of, and out of this meeting arose 
the claim which produced the little difficulty already pot ie | to:— 

At Kentfield’s Subseription-room, Brighton, where I was known, I met the 
Hon. Dudley Ward. was pla oy Brag a solicitor whom he knew, and 
with whom he had often con’ fore. I made a wager with him of 
five shillings upon the game, and he lost to me in all 122/, He then con- 
tested with me, and altogether raised my claim to 1,172/. I should have 
previously stated that at the commencement of the games he proposed an 
agreement that all losses should be before leaving the room, to which I 
acceded, Upon being a toa nang at after the occurrence, he sent a 
letter to say that he could not pay then, but would as soon as he was able, 
Two months afterwards, being pressed for payment and not being able, he 
repudiated the debt. I then offered to allow the matter to be arbitrated by 
two noblemen, to which he did not even deigna reply. I went home the 
night that | had won this contest thanking God that at last I had gained 
the power to carry out the purpose of my life—that I should be able to 
employ means less uneongenial to my tastes and perceptions—that my life 
would no longer be a lie—that in living out my better nature I might still 
be of use to the world as well as to myself. ‘I'he disappointment came upon 
me with all the force and effects which circumstances gave to it—it broke 
me utterly down. 


Mr. Southey’s fervent gratitude to Heaven and subsequent — 


prostration require some explanation, The fact is, his chival- 
rous disposition, his devotion to lovely woman in di ) 
had by this time involved him in a fresh entanglement. A few 
weeks bolone, be had met “a lady whose extremely agitated manner 
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= Liberty had been served to a very limited extent by the establish- 

a ment of the fact that an Earl's whiskers had been pulled by a 

a ee lady of, to say the least, doubtful character. But out of this case 

See 4 there has cropped a romance which, if not interesting, is curious. 

2 Those who read the report may recollect that Southey was the 
ee name under which the lady entangled herself in Kart Dudley's 
= whiskers; but the law—which now declines to wink at fictions of 

= any sort—with a reprehensible thirst for mere truth, elicited the fact 
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showed that she was suffering great mental distress. She had four 
young children, and only 2s. 6d. in her possession, was in debt, 
and had already sinned to get them bread, as a mother should not. 
She had left her home intending never to return, and feeling 
that further life would only end in greater sin and disgrace, 
was going to the pier”—not to drown herself (Mr. Southey’s 
mind is too elegant to allow him to put it in that way), 
but—“to escape existence.” This lady was Mrs. White, the 
complainant, who subsequently described herself as separated 
from her husband, and in proof showed “what purported to 
be a deed of separation.” In a case of this sort, what 
was a man of Mr. Southey’s sentiments to do? There was 
only one course open to him. “TI saved her,” he says, “as 
I should expect my sister to be saved by any honourable man 
finding her in such a position.” Mr. Southey’s expectations as 
to the kind of salvation likely to be oxnenisk to his sister are 
moderate. His protecting instincts once more asserted them- 
selves, he shielded her from the world, and in return “she 
shared his disappointment, gave him sympathy and affection, and 
in the end he found that he could not forsake her without sinning 
over again the sin of his early years.” Then, the affair with the 
Hon. Dudley Ward op ainda turning up, he “entered into 
union with this lady, with the understandin; that our lives were at 
issue upon the settlement of my claim.” He does not make it 
clear that the first lady he had undertaken to shield was still 
under his protection; but at any rate he had his children to 
consider, and the second lady—his “more than wife” as he calls 
her, probably to distinguish her from the first—“ shared his 
ardent wish for success, inspired also by love for her children.” 
They had in fact clubbed families, and “these united motives, 
and our desperate position, gave courage for this unpleasant 
duty, and nerved a delicate woman for one last efiort.” 
The last effort of the delicate woman was what has been 
referred to—an attempt to deprive the head of the House 
of Dudley of its hirsute appendages. 

As to the Hon. Dudley Ward’s share in this business, there is 
not much to be said beyond this, that, supposing by some chance 
—for chance will sometimes affect even the calculations of a 
Southey—the saddle had been'on the other horse, and that Mr. 
Southey had lost instead of winning, it is by no means probable 
that he could have paid his debt any more than his honourable 
antagonist. As to Lord Dudley, if he had been focl enough to 

ise this most monstrous claim, he would have deserved to 
pay a fine for his folly at least equal to the demand made; and 
as to Mr. Southey, his impudence, considered as successful impu- 
dence, would have fairly earned what it had got. 

As regards the public in general, the only point worth notice is 
the unparalleled etfrontery of Mr. Southey. With a confidence in 
the power of fine language which is to some extent justified by the 
popular literature of the day, he has treated us to the autobiography 
of an utterly unprincipled adventurer, and founded upon it, if 
words have any meaning, a claim to be considered a deservin 
object for sympathy and charity. Ho coolly asks “society to fulfi 
its duty to him.” He submits “his position to the world, in the 
belief that any man in desperate extremity is justified in calling 
upon his fellow-man for aid.” To come down from fine lan 
to plain English, what is this desperate extremity? He has en- 
tangled himself with two women, and has a gambling claim which 
has proved unsatisfactory. But, so powerfully does this position 
affect the sensitive Mr. Southey, he more than once is driven to 
declare that life is not worth holding under such a tenure. He 
believes he has “but a few days left to finish his work”; his 
bose Be says, have brought him “ to within a few days of the 
close of his life.” This sounds very harrowing. But, for our own 
part, we believe that Mr. Southey’s life is, for insurance p " 
as good as that of any man of his age; and, in point of fact, we 
cannot shake off the idea that, so far from contemplating death, 
Mr. Southey is at this moment, as we write, heartily enjoying tea 
and chops in the bosom of his two—or it may be now three— 
families, hopeful and cheerful, and trusting with simple faith to 
the morrow to bring forth a noble gent. no less confident in his 
play or uncertain in his execution, but more solvent, than the Hon. 

ley Ward, 


THE POPE’S LAST BRIEF, 


kg is the misfortune of the clerical world that they are rarely 
able to understand that a victory is sometimes more damaging 
to the conquerors than to the defeated. Busied especially wi 

two great subjects—the Bible and human nature—it is hard to 
say of which of the two they are practically the most ignorant. 
In a certain sense, no doubt, they know them both thoroughly 
well. They can quote the Bible, and preach from it, and employ 
its detached phrases for the support of their special views, while 
critically they no more understand it than they understand anatomy 
or the building of steam-engines, And so with human nature. 
They have their views about it as a whole—views chiefly founded 
on traditional dogmas, slightly moditied by a personal intercourse 
with the sick poor, They are sulliciently conversant with its 
foibles to know how to touch the soft-hearted and soft-headed in 
their con tions, They are familiar with certain of its emotional 
aspects, and with the conventionalisms which it delights to 
employ on all matters of religious interest. But of human nature 
as it is in itself, of its real sources of strength and weakness, they 
know little, There is an old saying that, of the three learned 
professions, the medica) alone sees men and women as they are. 


To the doctors the heart lays itself bare in all its faults and all its 
virtues ; but the lawyers see ar 3 people’s vices, and the clergy their 
hypocrisies. Especially is this the case with the Roman clergy. The 
power with which the Roman creed and practical system works 
upon certain minds deludes the priesthood into a belief that human 
nature is fairly represented by the class that loves the confessional, 
and that attributes to the clergy an exemption from human 
ignorance and frailties. Whatever affects the opinions of persons 
of this type they conceive to be equally efficacious with sincere or 
hesitating Christians in general. Beyond their experience of the 
minds of their personal adherents, human nature is an unexplored 
territory. The confessional, often supposed to furnish the priest- 
hood with a knowledge of humanity elsewhere unattainable, is in 
reality a most prolific source of deception. A union of unconscious 
hypocrisy with sincerity of intention is probably the condition of 
mind in which nine-tenths of all Itoman Catholics, men and women, 
profess to unbosom themselves to their “ spiritual director.” The 
relative positions of confessor and “ penitent ” are so thoroughly 
artificial that the penitent can scarcely do otherwise than present 
a most partial, or distorted, or omeupested icture of his thoughts 
and character. The Divine Creator e it impossible for any 
one to lay his mind really bare to any fellow-creature, and the 
attempt to do so ends only in one universal deception. The weak, 
the enthusiastic, and the timid alone strive to be thoroughly 
open and unreserved; but weakness, enthusiasm, and timidity 
are the last sources to which we should look for an unveiling of 
the hidden mystery of human life. To the misleadings of the 
confessional we must, in fact, look for an explanation of the 
amazing inability of the Roman clergy to comprehend the move- 
ments of modern intelligence, and the obstinacy with which 
they cling to methods of promoting orthodoxy which can only 
result in the further diminution of their influence over the under- 
standings of mankind. Hence, too, their strange ignorance of the 
difference between a real and an apparent victory. They never 
know when to strike and when to hold their hand. They cannot 
distinguish between an adversary and a friend—between the per- 
sonal fancies of an individual speculator and the movements of 
universal humanity. They are ever centuries behind their age, 
and caricature the extremest Conservatism and Toryism of English 
politicians. The lesson taught by Galileo is still unlearnt, and to 
this day they have but one idea—the repression of individual 


opinion and the extension of the range of ecclesiastical authority — 


over the whole domain of human thought. 

A notable.example of this habitual incapacity has been supplied 
by a Brief lately issued by the Pope on that conflict between 
science and Sone which distracts Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism alike. e Brief has, moreover, a certain special 
interest in this country, because its immediate result 
has been the extinction of incomparably the best literary organ of 
English Roman Catholicism. The facts of the case are sufficiently 
curious to call for notice as an illustration of the identity of the 
clerical spirit in all churches, and they may serve to suggest what 
would be the fate of Anglican heretics if Bishops, and not lawyers, 
were masters of the situation. The Brief in question originated as 
follows. For a long time past it appears that the undeniable 
learning, ability, and liberality of a number of the Catholic 
theologians of Germany have found favour with the dominant 
party in Rome, represented especially in the ordi ecclesias- 
tical tribunals which there sit and rule, or try to rule, the Catholic 
world. The dislike of the Italian Ultramontanes to their German 
brethren has been repaid by a scarcely concealed contempt for the 
methods, the acquirements, and the intolerance of the Roman 
schools. Unenlightened by the vivifying influences of a learned 
Protestantism such as that which presses the German Catholics 
on every side and stimulates them to fresh labours in 
their own defence, the Italian priesthood remain as ignorant 
as ever of the irresistible force which lies hid in the critical and 
scientific school of modern da With them, the medieval 
scholasticism is still the one divinely authorised instrument of 
reasoning, and the reduction of individual freedom of opinion to 
the lowest of limits is still the only syne arm of defence 
against heresy. While the German theologians insist upon the 
essential distinction between dogmas decreed by the universal 
Church, on the one hand, and the opinions of the schools and the 
decrees of the C tion of the Index on the other, Rome 
insists upon destroying the distinction in actual tice. She 
does not dare to assert that it is “heresy” to re’ belief to 
anything beyond the decrees of Trent, but she anathematizes as 
morally guilty of disobedience to divine authority all those who 
reject the glosses and ae yy wen which she, by her tribunals, 
pleases to A ae upon Ch dogmas, or who adopt any philoso- 
phic methods which she chooses to condemn as non-Catholic in 
their tendencies. Between the two systems it is obvious 
that there is a fundamental and irreconcilable contradiction. 
The Roman is logically with the most 
pretensions to rule ind in eir thoughts, words, acts, 
end ever put forth by an Innocent or a 

ilde 

not without ing its na it. i , 
hilosophers — theologians were, as it is termed, condemned by 
me, and either submitted or se from the Roman com- 
munion. But these were individual imstances. Last autumn, 
however, a move was made by a e number of divines of 


unquestionable orthodoxy aud even of moderately Ultramon- 
tane principles, which Wlled the Roman power with more 
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serious endo, Under the presidency of Dr. Déllinger, 
the first theologian in Germany, a Congress met, a 
eussed the whole question of the relationship between theology 
and science in an unmistakably liberal and modern spirit. 
The Pope took the alarm at once, but was quieted by the 
address Pg ome at the Con and by the of the Arch- 
bishop of Munich. Ne eless, before the year was out, he 
addressed a Brief to the Archbishop, in which he claims for scho- 
lastic and received theological opinions, and for the decisions of the 
Roman tribunals, the same absolute obedience which, in theory, is 
demanded only for the express dogmas of Trent. In fact, 
he urges onwards that open antagonism between scientific dis- 
covery and traditional or canonical opinions which was forced 
upon Galileo three hundred years ago. The whole proceeding 
is precisely that of the Bishop of Oxford in convocation 
in respect to 8 and Reviews, when he demanded obedience, 
not only to the written formularies of the Church, but to the 
paca put upon them by the assembled ecclesiastics of the 


What may be the results of this new phase of the th of | the 


development it is of course impossible to foresee. But it is clear 
that the Pope is playing with a two-edged sword. That excessive 
and increasing centralization which it has been the policy of 
Rome to encourage, and which has been fostered by the changes 
in modern society, is at once a source of str and of decay. It 
creates for the time a uniformity which, though superficial, ae 
a certain extent real ; but it is at the cost of its own life-bl A 
more short-sighted policy than that which Pius IX. has been so 
ill-advised as to announce in his Brief it is difficult to conceive. 
But it is Roman to the very core. And it will no more stay the 
ge of thought within the Roman communion than the 

ecree against Galileo stayed the course of the earth along its 
orbit through the heavens. Its first result has been, as we have 
said, the destruction of the one single organ of English Roman 
Catholic intelligence, learning, and advancement. Our columns 
have more than once refe to the Home and Foreign Review 
as presenting a contrast to the ordinary run of 


and those who found in it an awkward competitor for public favour. 
As it grew more poi liberal and scientific, various unavail- 
ing efforts were made to obtain an official condemnation of sundry 
of its articles; and the Dublin Review, then in a moribund state 
under the editorship of Cardinal Wiseman, published an elaborate 
and vehement attack on its character and motives of its con- 
tributors. From the first, the magazine, with whatever vagaries 
and inconsistencies, had been a living protest against clericalism, 
obscurantism, and administrative despotism ; and at length, some 
two years ago, it attained the unprecedented distinction of bein 

duntentnd Gy the whole Roman Catholic Episcopate of England, 
Finally, it ted itself to the world as a Quarterly under tke 
title of the Home and Foreign Review, avowing its difficulties, but 


a intention of uniting the strictest orthodoxy and 
loyalty to e with an adhesion to the interests of scientific 


discovery and criticism. It is little to say that, in its new form, no 
ye en so creditable to the acquirements and taste of Eng- 
ish Roman Catholics had been seen before, and it bade fair to obtain 


amore than respectable position among the periodicals of the time. 
Then suddenly appears this a— Brief, written last December, but 
enly just published, formally di ing and condemning the prin- 
ciples which the Review avows, though without reference to an 
but German affairs. Its conductors at once see that the game is 
. They retain their opinions, they do not affect to acquiesce in 
— views, but they sacrifice their Review to its principles, 
wrap their garments around them, and submit to the fatal blow 


Bi by the 
Editor, Sir John Acton (the member for Aad 
from the unequal fight, confident in the ultimate success of their 
— es, but retaining their Roman orthodoxy, and believing 

t their writings were “a partial and rary embodiment of 
an imperishable idea, the faint reflection of a light which still 
lives and burns in the hearts of the silent thinkers of the Church.” 

Such is the last move of Rome, and such its first consequence 
on the most intelligently loyal of her sons in England, Thus the 


field of Roman Catholic literature is once more left clear for the | the 


Tablet, the Weekly Reyister, and the Review; and the 
uneri 


narrowest end unhindered, may 
eombine with fanatical i and feeble subservience to ex- 
hibit to the world the ical results of an effete and conservative 
dogmatic despotism. 
most suicidal that ever emanated from Rome it is i ble to | Grey, is inevitable, and that in the general 
doubt, though its effects may not be immediately manifest. inded 

belief in the duty of obedience to the living authority is so deeply _ We do not see this imperious necessity. We can quite understand 


| seated in the Roman Catholic mind that the consequences of the 
most o ous abuses of that authority are rarely such as 
Protestants en Except under the strongest and clearest 
convictions, the of a self-inflicted excommunication is, 
moreover, so powerful with practically religious ap pee that 
they will submit to almost any logical inconsistency of profession 
rather than break with the communion to which they are attached. 
Violent is the rending by which minds devoted to the Church of 
England burst away its borders under the pressure of irresist- 
ible belief. But still more radical and terrible is the tearing away 
of all that the heart has loved which accompanies an honest, 
though enforced, departure from the Roman body. We must not 
therefore expect many —- and immediately visible effects from 
thislast Papal Brief. But at the same time it cannot fail to compel 
all thinking and courageous Roman Catholics to face the ed 
alternative from which so many shrink, and to ask themselves 
whether a claim to infallibility, which in practice inevitably leads 
to an abrogation of the first laws of human thought, can really 
be anything better than an untenable hypothesis, or a dream of 


COMMUTATION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


HE conditions, or rather the absence of conditions, under which 
— palin commuted, and seems to be in a fair way 
to be abolished al er, were brought before Parliament in a 
temperate speech, by Lord Carnarvon, on Tuesday night. The cases 
on which the necessity of changing the present practice was urged 
were the familiar ones of Jessie M‘Lachlan, Townley, Wright, and 
George Hall. Taken together, they seem to exhaust the catalogue 
of pleas upon which an irresolute officer might be called upon to 
interpose, or not to interpose, the Royal prerogative of mercy in 
favour of convicted murderers. The cases of Jessie M‘Lachlan and 
George Hall represent the force of strongly-expressed —, 
miscalled public — when brought to ae upon a timid 
ueezable person like the present Home a Wright's case, 
who was hanged, is an instance of the same timidity oscillating to 
the severe side; and Victor Townley’s escape from the gallows 
repealed, as the sort o ger which is incurred by leaving the 
power of life and death to any authority, however spool 
which is entrusted with the duty 2 ing what are call 
moral considerations to facts. fending Sir George 
Grey, the Lord Chancellor surrendered the whole principle upon 
which the existing practice goes. His ment seems to come to 
this:—There must be some supreme authority in which is inherent, 
as a matter of prerogative, the a to revise—and, if need be, 
to reverse—a conviction for m This assumption is based, 
we suppose, on the metaphorical axiom that the Crown is the 
fountain of mercy. But, proceeds the Chancellor, in a Consti- . 
tutional Monarchy the exercise of this prerogative —- on the 
advice of a responsible Minister. That Minister may be, or rather 
must be, either an austere man or a lenient man, an iron man or an 
inconsistent man. Therefore it is impossible, as things are, but 
that the exercise of the ——— should be capricious. As to 
the a —— ot which so much has been said, some 
may think Sir George Grey 
Some “I myself,” the Chancellor goes on to say, “ advised 


Criminal Appeal, but one, at the same time, constructed in the 
worst of all possible ma There are no certain rules laid down for 
his guidance, and the decision depends in a good measure on the 
character of the individual. Nothing can be more seer pne | 
than to have the decisions of courts of justice set aside on 
of the nature of which the public is ignorant, and the odlideney 
of which there are no means of ascertaining.” This is the peculiar 
backing of one’s friends of which the present Chancellor is so 
jections urged against the existing practice have 0 
stated but never in a more thin by 
Lord Westbury. We only regret that one who feels the existing 
evil so strongly is baffled by the problem of devising aremedy. He 
owns that he has found no solution for it—chiefly, however, on the 
pedantic ground that there neither exists nor can be constructed 
any accurate and philosophical classification of murder. Arrange 
our possible murders into Act of 
arliament specific punishments to each class, per you 
may get an approximation to the limit which ought to be put on 
t discretion of the Home Secretary. 
ith this full and unanswerable admission of the evils under 


| 
| 
| imagination. 
| 
: atholic periodi iterature. Its history and the circumstances 
=a of its death are sufficiently significant as a warning to those 
: 7 who, whether in the English or the Roman Church, at- 
i tempt to conciliate a dominant ecclesiastical authority by a union 
: | of loyalty with freedom. Shortly after the numerous secessions to 
= - Rome which took place now nearly twenty years ago, a few ardent 
es converts, conceiving that the true cultivation of liberty of thought 
a might be couibloal with strict orthodoxy, if not in Anglicanism at 
Se least in their new home, established a magazine based upon this idea, 
| with the expla and support of a large body of the od Catholics, 
ee a both lay and clerical. The new journal soon made itself a name, 
= won a position, and unguestionnby exercised a powerful influence 
ee on the opinions of English Catholicism. As a natural consequence 
q of its success and of its independence and boldness of tone, by 
é - & degrees it fell into ill odour both with those whom it alarmed 
= 
| 
= | 
| 1m in more than one oO ese Cases, pinions may dilier 
ze q as to the way in which he, or we, acted.” It may be 
=f —the course which Sir George Grey solemnly announced 
| would be of the most dangerous consequence to or he actually - 
- . | took within thirty-six hours after he had di on its 
: | , dangers and evils. But, be all this as it may, “ to administer the 
| | present law otherwise would be impossible.” Nothing, the Chan- 
| cellor goes on to admit, can be worse than the present state of 
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orking world not directed by Sir G | fying only in: then feos of bie inion, but 


the model or standard Secretary. Would Lord Westbury e 
that a hanging Judge or a maudlin Judge is the only possible 
occupant of the judicial bench ? that we have no moral alternative 
between a Jefferies and an old lady? We conceive a just Judge 
to be quite possible, and a wise and prudent Home Secretary 
to be no violent improbability. We quite agree with Sir 
George Grey’s candid friend and apologist about the necessity 
of some sort of tribunal to relieve the Home Secretary from 
his present duty in the matter of the commutation of capital 
punisusent ; but there are Home Secretaries who have 
got through their work, difficult though it is, without four 
such cases as those of Jessie M‘Lachlan, Wright, Townley, and 
Hall. What we complain of is, that Sir George Grey has not 
only an invidious office to discharge, but that he disch it 
very badly. A sterner nature is one thing, and a gentler dispo- 
sition is another ; but Sir George Grey is both, either, neither, as 
the fit ison him. The complaint is not that Sir George Grey is 
over lenient or over strict, but that he is capricious, and open to 
influences which a just and prudent man should set his face 
inst. Lord Westbury, to be sure, says that in Hall’s case he 

vised the letter which declined to commute the capital sen- 
tence, but that he is also glad that Hall was not hanged. We do 
not observe that the Chancellor goes so far as to say that he 
likewise advised the commutation, though he very pointedly 
observes that the language of the first letter to the Birmingham 
petitioners—that is, the letter declaring that any interference 
with the sentence would be fraught with consequences most 
injurious to society—was his, Lord Westbury’s, “being per- 
haps firmer in his opinion than his right honourable friend.” 
This only shows that there are two persons open to the most 
dangerous of appeals—that of so-called public — in criminal 
cases; or rather that one Minister is open to this terrorism, and 
that another is at least glad that it succeeded. Public opinion shot 
Admiral Byng ; public opinion reprieved Jessie M‘Lachlan. And 
the Home Secretary who is open to public opinion in any matter 
of life or death is just as likely to hang unjustly, if he has the 
power, as to reprieve ps goa Magen he is hard pressed. 

A word or two about public opinion. It may be urged that 
there is an inconsistency in arguing that, although the Home 
Secretary ought to disre public opinion, yet, in the constitution 
of any proposed Court of Criminal Appeal, we are to invoke public 
opinion by making the Courtapublic one. But there are two sorts 
of public opinion. All governments, all judges, all administrators 
must act under the wholesome control of public opinion. Public 
opinion and criticism are, after all, the best safeguards of justice. 

ut this iseducated, responsible, and scientific public — The 
public opinion of the town of Birmingham, with its doctors, and 
parsons, and public meetings, and its monster petitions, or the 

ublic opinion of the Glasgow Baillies, set in motion very pro- 
ably by fanatics and old ladies, is a very different thing from the 
public opinion which would be embodied in a judicial tribunal 
entrusted with the duty of advising the exercise of the Royal 
prerogative of mercy. And the law of England seems carefully 
to have provided against the undue influence of public opinion, at 
least on one side, in cases of murder. Murder is one of those 
things which are ee to arouse an impulsive irrational preju- 
dice on either side. a prisoner says he cannot get a fair trial by 
reason of the great prejudice against him among his neighbours, 
the venue is changed, A man’s neighbours are, in fact, the worst 
judges either for or against him. such a case as that of Hall, 
Westbury’s own judgment, which he says was so very 
strong against commuting the sentence, was worth the whole 
en opinion of Birmingham, Edgbaston, and Wolver- 
mpton put together. What we object to in revising judicial 
roceedings is not the influence of public opinion legitimately 
formed, but the influence of tumult public opinion. Nor do 
we see where this is to stop. The Ch or says that, in Sir George 
Grey’s place, a would have acted as Sir George Grey acted 
in reprieving Hi ‘The Home Secretary was delighted to have 
the weight taken off his shoulders, and was quite pleased that 
his — was overborne by the importunities of those who 
signed the Birmingham petition. We see no reason, however, 
if this is the proper attitude of public opinion towards capital sen- 
tences, why every sentence passed by every judge should 
not be submitted to universal suffrage. In the discharge of 
his duty every judge has to do many painful things; but it 
is for this very purpose that he is made a judge. Sir 


George does not exist for the purpose of decora an 
arm-chair in Downing Street. is Secre of 
sworn to advise the Queen according to the law of land ; he 


is not 7 and salaried merely to register the opinion of 
those who think that everybody hanged is a martyr, or that every 
scoundrel transported is a victim of society. we must take 
the liberty of observing that Sir George Grey has thought p 
to innovate, in some most material respects, on the practice of 
predecessors in office. Not only do we say that the power of 
setting aside the Judge’s sentence is one very improper to in 
any Secretary of State, not only do we say that Sir George 
exercises this power very badly, but we have to add that he exercises 
it under new conditions, and in a more arbitrary way, more as a 
matter of nal authority, than was ever done re. i 

ly the most inefficient Secretary of State who ever filled the 
office, he is the first to have taken upon himself, as he did in Hall’s 


case, the personal and sole responsibility of reversing a judicial 


the land; and all this of his own mere whim, at his own caprice, 
and at the dictate of his own fluctuating mind. Hitherto the 
Secretary of State who has had to advise the Crown on the exercise 
of the prerogative of mercy has exercised his function in two cases 
only—namely, when the Judge has been dissatisfied with the 
verdict, or when new evidence has been In Hall’s case 
no pretence was made, as it was even so lately as in Townley’s 
case, of consulting the Judge; and far from the Birmingham me- 
morialists affecting to allege new evidence, all that they did was 
to criticize and impugn the old evidence. 

It may seem to be presumptuous to canvass Lord Westbury’s 
difficulty in devising any satiaac tory mode of relieving the Home 
Secretary from his cw: duties in the commutation of capital 
punishment; but when the Lord Chancellor says that what we 
want is a classification of murders, he very well knows that what 
he means is the extension of the class of manslaughter. Murder 
has been clearly defined by the English criminal law, and it is a 

ingle crime. It is homicide which is le of classification, 
and admits of degrees. It has been divided into murder, man- 

hter—which takes in all degrees of such abating provocation 
as the law admits—and justifiable homicide. Murder is wil- 
ful homicide with malice aforethought. This definition — we 
say it with all respect to Lord Westbury—we do not desire 
to see relinquished. We have no wish for new classi- 
fication of murders—a phrase which seems to very illo- 
gical and contradictory—even though, as the Chancellor seems to 
wish, it should follow the French or American example. On 
the whole, we prefer our English, if unscientific, estimate of 
murder. It is not desirable to import a s which, on the one 
hand, should encourage the growth of ureurs-Général_ who 
will convict a prisoner at any hazard, or which would introduce the 
“extenuating circumstances” which relieved Madame Laflarge 
from a visit to the scaffold. Still are our objections to an 
revision of the law of murder which might t the medi 
gentlemen who believe in homicidal mania to have a hand in any 
new definition, 


FARADAY AND OWEN ON SCHOOL-WORK. 


MONG the masses of heterogeneous matter contained in the 
Report of the Public Schools Commissioners, few portions 
can claim a higher value than the general evidence at the end 
of the fourth volume. This particular section of the evidence 
relates, not to the special condition or requirements of this or that 
school, but to the general question how far instruction in natural 
science or modern languages, or in both, may or ought to be 
engrafted on the public school existing at present. Nine 
witnesses were cross-examined by the Commissioners, who 
certainly performed this portion of their task with an ability and 
discretion that deserve the gratitude of the public. Seven out of 
vil nae — of distin — in various ents of natural 
ilosophy or history, the names of Lyell, Faraday, Owen, 
and Airy theow lastes on the lish, Por the of whe 
entertain an aversion to the study of Blue-books, we a 
this paper to give a summary of the evidence of two of these 
witnesses—Professors Faraday and Owen. 
Mr. Faraday’s evidence is 
a Y impart great life and vigour to his utterances. 
He begins by announcing himself as “not an educated man, 
according to the usual —- -” He declines, therefore, to 
institute a comparison = ihn and natural science 
as means of mental training, contenting himself for the most 
_ with expressing amazement at the prevalent neglect of the 
ter. “That the natural knowledge,” he says, “which has 
been given to the world in such ab ce during the last fifty 
and that ient attempt 
made to convey it to the young mi wing up and 


that im- 
ression is anything but a favourable one. Having regard to the 
feeulty of “right judgment ”’—the power of cause and 
etlect—as the of education, he finds educated 
people It is the highly instructed person 
that he finds coming to him again and again, and asking the most — 
simple a in chemistry or mechanics. When mention is 
e of such things as the conservation of force or the 

manency of matter, these persons are as far from comprehendi 

or having the power to judge of them as if their minds had never 
been trained. One cannot help wondering what sort of “ classical) 

ways useful to get at the ified impressions of a 
The te the same 
strain. ere does not appear to exist in such — minds, as 
the result of early training, any peculiar aptitude for grasping a 
new subject. So far from being more receptive than young minds, 
with a warmth that seems to indicate that his juvenile audiences 
have given him satisfaction than any He finds no 
backwardness there in understanding a statement made in sim 
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however, to draw a comparative estimate, in so many words, of a 
classical a a training in what may be styled natural 
knowledge, Mr. Faraday makes no secret of the real impression in 
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the trained) mind comes back with the same questions over and 
over again. “They ask what is water com of; though 
I have told the dozen years 
it is composed o' an drogen.’ e same hope 
disciples will insist itions about table- 
turning, and mesmerism, and flying through the air, in a manner 
which has convinced Mr. Faraday that, whatever else early 
training may have done for them, it has not enabled them to 
clear their minds of very obvious and very absurd inconsis- 
tencies. With regard to practical suggestions for future reform, 
he thinks that all boys of ordinary intelligence and eleven years 
old at least might be taught something of the six subjects that 
come before classics in the programme of the London University. 
These are—mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, acous- 
tics, and optics. “With a candle, a lamp, and a lens or two, an 
intelligent instructor might teach optics in a very short time.” 
That is to say, Mr. Faraday might teach it; but your “intelligent 
instructor” is not to be met with at every turning. In common 
with most or all of his brother witnesses, Mr. Faraday thinks that 
competent teachers of physical science are a class yet to be created, 
but that there is no reason why it should not begin to grow at 
once, and grow very fast. In reply to a definite question of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s, he further ventured on a rough estimate of 
the proportion of time which would suffice for giving science a 
place in the school curriculum. One-fifth of the entire time de- 
voted, say at Eton, to study of all kinds, ought to be given— 
and would, he thinks, be at present, and eee J generally, 
enough to give—to the attainment of natural knowledge. In less 
= half a century it will probably deserve and obtain a larger 
share. 

On turning to the evidence of Professor Owen, we find, most pro- 
bably from a more extended experience in boyhood, a considerably 
higher estimate of the existing methods of training. Mr. Owen has 
the advantage of being a doubly educated man—educated both ac- 
cording to the more usual and the less usual phraseology. Grammar 
and classics, arithmetic and geometry, he is prepared to regard as 
the most important disciplinary studies of any. Distinctly differ- 
ing from Mr. Faraday, he considers that the present system of 
education does a very great deal towards developing and exercising 
the faculty of “right judgment.” Beyond the training of memory 
and imagination, the mental powers are s ned for rigid de- 
duction of consequences, as by geometry and mathematics—for 
close conformity of the word with the idea, and the whole faculty 
of word-fighting, as by logic. He would claim no more for natural 
history than a place in the curriculum as an elementary training 
science. As a disciplinary study, its value would lie in the de- 
velopment of accurate observation, and especially of classification, 
order, and method ; and it would thus operate as a most valuable 
complement to the studies already in vogue. He agrees with Dr. 
Acland in holding that, assuming it to be possible to introduce 
the fresh element either of modern language or natural science 
into school-work, but not to provide room for both, it would be 
more advisable to introduce modern janguage. “The modern 
languages,” Professor Owen says, “I should be disposed to place 
first in importance, natural history next, chemistry last. With 
regard to astronomy and mechanics, these I think are already in 
part provided for in the illustrations of geometrical and algebraic 
= The superior advantage of acquiring a modern language 
is clearly this—that it places early in life an additional tool, as it 
were, in the learner’s hand. If he afterwards takes up any special 
branch of science, and that branch happens to be unprovided with a 

text-book in English, he can adopt one written in French or 
erman. Professor differs from Mr. Faraday both in his 
estimate of the time which it would be sufficient to give to natural 
science at schools like Eton, Harrow, or Rugby, and of the age at 
which it would be most advisable to begin. Compulsory attend- 
ance at a lecture of one hour, delivered once a week during six 
months, would answer all the purposes of an experimental 
beginning. It is not possible to foresee what the ultimate demand 
might be, but, as a commencement, this would be a sufficient tres- 
pass on the time now devoted to the old subjects of instruction, a 
single half-hour out of school being supposed to be added weekly 
for the preparation of a class-book on the subject. Until a suffi- 
cient supply of resident teachers could be obtained, the lecturers 
might come from a distance, and one or more of the resident 


masters would soon acquire knowledge enough to answer questions 


and give occasional help between whiles. Professor Owen sees 
no objection to —— early in the study of natural science, 
but fi appears to be the age which finds most favour in his 
eyes. The Pupils of Liebig are usually older than fifteen. 

An extremely interesting series of remarks was drawn out by a 
question of Professor Thompson’s, relating to the progressive state 
of the physical sciences. Would the fluctuating or speculative 
character of those sciences constitute any valid objection to their 
use as methods of education? Certainly not, is Professor Owen’s 
reply. He first denies the “fluctuating” character. The zoolo- 
gical aystem of Ray is the basis of the system of Linnzus; it 

an essential part of the Linnsan system. The principles 
of natural history are already as settled and fixed as can be 
needed for its use as a discipli science. Modification of details 
would never affect its value in this Besides, if we were to 
wait, before teaching the subject, until we entirely escaped the 
possibility of there being some change in the form and substance 
of the truths taught, and the method of teaching, we should simply 
have to wait for the termination of our race as a species. The 
passage that follows deserves to be quoted without abridgment : — 


In transactions of societies and academies of the natural sciences we see 
annual progress and discoveries in mathematics ; the sciences in regard to 
the works of nature or the Author of nature are more incomplete ; and the 
more we know of them, the more we get impressed with the small amount of 
knowledge we possess. But that amount, compared with ignorance, is so 
great, and the principles that we are able to educe from the little that we do 
know are so sure, that egy ony at the present imperfect standard, 
whether in respect to zoology, , or geology, they are as for the 
purposes of damentary on they perhaps be 
ten thousand years hence. : 

Mr. Halford Vaughan drew out Professor Owen's opinions on 
another most important point—the value of physiological teaching 
in respect to moral discipline. The prudential lessons of physio- 
logy concurring most closely with the lessons of morality in 
neral, would an early acquaintance with the laws of organized 
Scae have a beneficial effect in promoting self-control? Would 
it strengthen the force of other teachings by disclosing new reasons 
for them? On all confident anticipation of much good from this 
uarter, Professor Owen’s strong sense throws discouragement. 
A few natures here and there might pay attention to such 
influences as these; but in the vast majority of cases, if a 
man or a youth is deaf to other and higher dictates, he will 
not care a straw for the revelations of physiology: Recollect- 
ing the amount of nonsense which has of late years been uttered 
on the opposite side, it is refreshing to hear common sense pro- 
pounded so clearly by so weighty an authority. If a man likes 
to enjoy an unhealthy degree of alcoholic stimulus, and will not 
forbear from higher motives, he will be deaf to all expositions of 
the damage done to the ventricles of the brain. Under combative 
or other excitement—and this embraces every shock of life in 
statu pupillari—what would the ordinary undergraduate care 
whether his heart beat so many times a minute, or whether his 
brain were so few lines from the skull? On the whole, the man 
of all others probably the best qualified to form a judgment on 
the point declines to attach any great weight to the moral effect 
of physical teaching. 
en Regius Professors take counsel with eminent Fellows of 
the Royal Society on the common end of promoting sound educa- 
tion, it is not being very sanguine to hope that the joint aim will 
succeed in reaching the mark. We — what was said before, 
that the task of examination, so far as this part of the evidence is 
concerned, seems to have been performed in a manner worthy of 
the occasion. The tone of the replies given by the leaders of 
scientific progress in the country is uniformly moderate, and, 
speaking broadly, it is decidedly conservative. The scientific 
witnesses who, like Professors Airy and Acland and Sir Charles 
Lyell, belong to one of the two ancient Universities, hardly 
ames Professor Owen in the expression of unwillingness to dis- 
turb classical learning as the basis of English education. This 
being so, it would be hard if the Etonian sentiment in favour of 
time-honoured “irregularity” should block the way against the 
very obvious and limited changes suggested in the Report. 


MR. W. SIMPSON’S DRAWINGS. 


SERIES of water-colour sketches is now on view at the 

German Gallery, taken during the last three in India, 
Thibet, and Cashmere, by Mr. William Sim is gentleman, 
it will be remembered, by his drawings in the Crimea, gained him- 
self a creditable place amongst those illustrative artists who 
follow all the camps, and are as much a characteristic of the 
present day as “Our Own Correspondent.” Perhaps the dash and 
picturesqueness by which, rather than by much of — or pride, 
modern warfare is characterized, were qualities rather more suit- 
able to the pencil of a brilliant sketcher like Mr, Simpson than the 
vast plains, jungles, and mountains of our Indian Empire, with 
their innumerable cities and temples. Add to this the endless 
varieties in race and manners in the populous East, with the con- 
trast between that old world and the newest English civilization, 
and we shall begin to have some faint idea what sort of a work it 
is that the advénturous artist has undertaken. No subject 
could, in fact, be chosen which would more task to the 
utmost a great painter. It could not be seriously handled except 
by one who has done much more than make a three years’ ra 
journey of above ee miles. It is not often, however, 
that Englishmen can be found who will devote themselves with 
such diligence to mastering the East as Lewis or Hunt in their 
recent pictures, or even as old Daniell in the last century; and 
until some painter shall undertake in that thorough spirit an 
enterprise the importance of which Humboldt long since pointed 
out in his Cosmos, we may accept gratefully such slighter contri- 
butions to our imperfect knowledge as Mr. Simpson has now 
offered to us. 

There are, of course, many men in England to whom this 
exhibition will present the ee interest of setting before 
them scenes some of which have the familiarity of home. But 
it is rather to spectators who do not know India that Mr. 
Simpson may be supposed to address himself. He has undertaken 
to bring that Empire and its adjacent lands before the popular 
eye; and it wouid not, therefore, be reasonable to complain that 
he has not treated any subject with such minuteness or finish 
as to give it specific value to students. The marvellous 
flora of India he has hardly touched; indeed, his vegetation 
strikes us as below the level of his power in other respects. 
The architecture, also, he has treated mainly from the picturesque 
point of view; although even thus, so few representations have 
we of the extraordinary buildings and rock- caves pro- 
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duced in India before Mahometanism blighted and withered its 
civilization, that the drawings here shown from Ajunta, Chee- 
tore, Agra, and elsewhere have at interest. ‘To Cheetore, 
an ancient capital of eens . Simpson has devoted three 
of his most successful sketches, In the first (24) we see the 
strange old city spread out on the summit of its mountain-plateau, 
surrounded by vast walls of rock and of masonry, and crowded 
with picturesque yet larly-planned buildings, amongst which 
rise conspicuous two noble Towers of Victory. Each of these is 
here shown in a more detailed drawing. Although above 500 
years intervened between their construction, yet, so slowly do styles 
move in the East, they are alike in general plan and in the 
arrangement of their decoration. This looks exuberant to a 
Western eye, and the outline is perhaps too much broken by pro- 
jections. Yet the = may a. a very useful lesson to 

uropean ar .itects, from the skill with which 8 commemorative 
or triumphal character has been given them, together with 
an extraordinary look of height. This last quality has been 
gained by the number of horizontal divisions into which each 
tower has been broken up (eight or ten in the larger, which are 
again subdivided), and by the subtle ——, observed between 
the height of each story. They should in this respect be compared 
with the Victoria Tower at Westminster, which loses half its 
effect from the employment of a directly ay stem. 

Mr. Simpson gives good general sketches of the three largest 
mounds of masonry, named Topes, which are ascribed to the early 
Buddhist worshippers of India. These are circular masses, not 
unlike what the Sepulchre of Augustus at Rome or the Tomb of 
Porsena at Clusium may have resembled. Jn one case (the 
Manikiala Tope), far north-west in the Punjaub,a vague re- 
semblance to Western architectural forms is traceable; but the 
small scale of the sketch does not help to solve the question 
whether the likeness be more than accidental. The interiors of two 
much later sepulchral edifices, the Taj Mahal of Agra and the 
Tomb of Jehangeer near Lahore, are interesting specimens of the 
Oriental monument. In both an altar tomb is the central feature, 
which, in the Taj, is surrounded by a delicate screen of open-work. 
The absence of er , the marvellous finish and perfection 
of the marble chamber, and the costly housings of the tombs, 
strike one as un-European features. Amongst the mer Fa 
which this series affords of the lamentable tastelessness of English 
architecture when carried out in India, contrasting so powerfully 
with the wealth and grace of native imagination, the Gothic 
design for the screen of the well at Cawnpore strikes us with 

leasure. It is not, indeed, very correct in detail, and is wanting 
mm variety ; but it is, at the least, a step in the right direction. 

Amongst the most impressive sketches of general scenery we 
would notice the “Ganges” (15), one of Mr. Simpson’s broadest and 
best-toned drawings, and the beautiful lake scenes of Ajmere (33) 
and Cashmere (107 and 108), with the famous valley at sunset, 
which, at least in the artist’s effective handling, seem to realize 
more than even the Opera or Moore suggests to the youthful 
imagination. Bright n and bright crimson here do their best ; 
and though one cannot help feeling that Cashmere has been painted 
from the Lalla Rookh t, yet there must be enough of romantic 
beauty in the original to justify the poet’s praises. The “ Himalayan 
Rhododendrons” (13 he a less artificial air. An exhibition 
of fireworks over a noble tank at Umritsur is a capital piece of 
effective sketching. The view of Delhi (72), of Oodeypore G5), and 
of Poonah (61), are specimens of Mr. Simpson’s singularly skilful 
rendering of vast extents of diversified plain. Perhaps, however, 
the “ Mahabaleshwar ” (60), and the “ Dust Storm at Umballa” 
(72), may be singled out as, on the whole, the drawings which 
most nearly claim to pass beyond the sphere of sketchy suggestive- 
ness. In the “Storm,” the blending of the brown dust with the 
indigo upper clouds, and the shadowy forms of men and animals 
below, are managed with a tenderness which we miss in many of 
these sketches. In the “ Mahabaleshwar,” the treatment of the 
splendid plain to the right, where great masses of rock, rich in 
colour, run down towards the ocean, is delicate and spirited. This 
view, with the “Simla” (113), gives one some idea of the 
amazing wealth and magnificence of Indian scenery when viewed 
at a favourable time of year—before the sun, in fact, has burnt u 
the glories which, in the south, are called forth by his vern 
radiance. 

We are also indebted to the artist’s indefatigable pencil for 
several highly curious views in that mysterious and little-known 
Himalayan range which no doubt awaits the exploration of 
some Indian Alpine Club. By these sketches, it is true, we 
are reminded how much more a power of effective rapidity is 
required from the artist who would give, not only the picturesque- 
ness, but the solemnity of mountain scenery—not only its sim- 
plicity, but its subtlety—not only the form, but the massiveness 
of the everlasting hills, But we must here, also, make allowance 
for the difficulties under which art must inevitably be pursued at 
a height above the sea-line greater than the whole height of 
Mont Blanc. Looking at them thus, the famous “Source of the 
Ganges ” (24), the “Snowy Range” (130), the chill indigo tarn 
called “Salt Lake ” (133), and the —— Scene” (32), deserve 
much praise ; and from the prospectus which accompanies the draw- 
i now shown, we learn that further glimpses into Thibet and 
Cashmere (with additional views in India itself) will be ultimately 
added to the exhibition. We venture to express a hope that the 
element ma in of the series. Mr. 

impson appears, indeed, to have enjoyed great advantages in 
India, and to have been present at some important state-cere- 


monials. He has sketched several of these, and has also en- 
deavoured to depict certain aspects of native life, not without 
spirit and brilliancy. The strange sectaries who retain the 
once erful name of Jains (23), the village festival in the hills 
(121), and the ea weaving Cashmere shawls (112), 
strike us as amongst his most successful efforts in this direction. 
In the latter, the contrast between the rudeness of the hut and its 
machinery and the exquisiteness of the Cashmere work is equally 
striking and suggestive to those who live in a country where 
mechanical skill stands in an inverse ratio to success in art. But 
it is given to but few painters to prosper at once in landscape and in 
figures ; and we cannot generally credit the clever artist with more 
than moderate success in the latter class of subject. There isa 
 eorgems* confusion of colour about his sketches, and the figures 

ave an air of motion; but, on the whole (without dwelling on 
many evidences of imperfect power in drawing the human form) 
they do not seem to us to go beyond the art of our illustra’ 
newspapers ; and for rendering the character of individual heads, 
the ata eal and the hasty style of execution alike disqualify 
them. 

It must also be added that, whilst the character of the drawings 
clearly testifies to energetic and skilful work on the spot, yet 
the making-up often suggests that much of the colour-effects 
has been given in the studio. From the tenor of our previous 
remarks it will be seen that we do not say this in de tion of 
Mr, a labours. It is an inevitable result of the wideness 
and multiplicity of his endeavours, and, in some degree, of the 
climate under which many of the drawings were produced. At 
the same time, this mode of working has given to the series a 
somewhat mannered and uniform quality, not unlike what we feel 
in looking at Mr. Roberts’s well-known views in Egypt and Syria. 
A clear impression of the pervading light and heat of India is 
rarely conveyed. Many sketches have been also left in that com- 
—- slight state which would be ill exchanged for the spurious 

inish that imperfect artists love to give and ignorant spectators to 
admire. There is a want of subtlety and delicacy of touch, which 
shows itself at one time in the mountain lines, at another in the 
skies and the vegetation. On all these accounts we venture to 
express considerable hesitation whether this series deserves, or will 
bear, that elaborate reproduction by chromolithography for which 
it is destined by its enterprising proprietors. ty guineas’ 
worth ear, rather too At any 
rate, we ) at Mr. Simpson’s apergu ma: the in- 
ning of a thorongh and satisfactory epplicaton of 
art to these most attractive and important subjects. Meanwhi 
we doubt whether an exhibition of more lively interest to English- 
men, or one more pleasant in its way, is likely to be on view 
during the present season. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF ANDREW REED, D.D.* 


i the last months of last year there appeared, almost at the 
same time, the biographies of two considerable public bene- 
factors—Father Mathew and Dr. Reed. Fach was, in his way, a 
representative man; each did a world of work, and yet scarcely 
ever were two men less similar. The one wrought mainly on the 
impressionable hearts of men ; the other chiefly wrought in bricks 
and mortar. The one “my dear”-ed everybody he met to an 
extent which nothing but his overflowing aflectionateness of 
nature redeemed from absurdity; the other perhaps never 
used the words except at the head of a letter where 
they are conventionally gg ay The one was the apostle 
of teetotalism, the other the hierophant of -prandial 
rag pete The one regs himself and half his friends 
with his profuse almsgiving to the poor; the other judiciousl 
employed his own undoubted liberality in extractin, 
about a million from the rich. The one was a fervent Ultramontane, 
the other a stiff Dissenter. We may hope that, as their works remain 
side by side to speak for them in this world, they have accom- 
modated their differences in the next; anyhow, we, 
unsectarian bystanders, = give to each his due and hearty 
recognition as to one who did real in his generation. 

Dr. Andrew Reed, we have said, was a representative man, 
and he represented a phase of life very little known to those 
who live outside of select circle of modern English Non- 
conformity. To the large majority of educated men Noncon- 
formity is an unknown quantity. They read of it in news- 

pers; they now and then meet with a living Nonconformist ; 

ut either he keeps his peculi ity in the background, or, 
if it comes out, they do not understand the phencmence, 
and, on the whole, do not they would entirely like it 
on more extended acquaintance. ere seems something narrow 
and self-satisfied about it; something which gives the notion that 
professors live most in a of their own— 

ey not caring to it, and other e not caring to pene- 
trate it. Even a diligent study of the ee of eemtiaaien 
the Patriot, the Nonconformist, the Eclectic Review, &c.—only 

ives the outer world a vague notion of its surface aspec 

e dress it wishes to wear “before folk”; its inner life se 
working is still as unknown, perhaps as unintelligible, as the 

* Memoirs of the Life and Philanthropic Labours of Andrew Reed, D.D. 
with Selections from his Journals. 
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Llama, Lord Macaulay, with 


the could make nothing of it; and, 
after all was compelled to treat Nonconformity as 
one among a series of “facts,” of which he appreciated the 
political but failed entirely to understand its motive 


power, or how it came to have any. Mr. Carlyle understands its 
past—its Puritan history; but then all that has evaporated long 
ago. To the ee at this day as a 
sort of “ persuasion” that has somehow laid hold of a many 


occa- 
sion) with a few pretty sentences about its “wealth, numbers, and 


intelligen 
entity the speaker is talking about. Yet there is, we may be sure, 
something a good deal deeper than all this in a set of phrases and 
feelings (even were they nothing more) which has kept a firm hold 
on many, if not of the thinkers, at least of the doers of some seven 
tor eight ions of our countrymen, and which to this 
moment holds almost sway over the less educated 
section of the middle class of Englishmen, and over a large 
majority of all classes, except the highest, in Scotland. 
uch as know a little of Nonconformity, and a little also of 
the life and doings of Dr. Andrew Reed, will take up this 
biography in the hope that they shall find Dissenting life set 
forth pretty nearly at its best. We have been a good deal 
i inted. No doubt there are some statistics of the growth 


Nonconformist life. There is all about what Dr. Reed did, but very 
little about what he—-still less what the m in which he 
parent of w ou do, this is ing and unsati 4 e 
wanted to see ivatensauivantahggeldeydtsinien-the heart, 
and we only get the handiwork—the informing spirit, and we only 
—_ outside moles of results. Something better ought to 

come of the mental anatomy of the first Dissenter that dared 
to write a novel, and was stout enough to survive the publication 


big speeches on platforms, and living a public sh 

life. We know that there is something far more like solidity and 
in it than this, but this volume does not tell us what it is. 

All the while, we must not be understood as undervaluing the 

work before us. If a man’s life consists in the multitude of the 


‘found in any other recent Nonconformist biography. 
of Colonel Hesdideten, even the Life of Doddridge or of Rowland 
Hill, is one thing, but this biography is quite another thing. Can it 
be true that the spiritual element of Dissent flourishes best in the 
and evil ers ry been warn- 
ing us for a generation the atmosphere of the Reform 
has been every-day for its vitality? 
We happen to know that a sage old seer, whose uame 
occurs in these pages, always foreboded that it would be so. 

Andrew Reed came of an old Nonconformist family, descended 
from a certain Colonel John Reed, who “ held the good town and 


county of Poole against all comers for the Commonwealth of 
England.” His father, after distinguishing himself as a lay- 
her in i up the business of a watchmaker in 


Dorsetshire, took 

on, married a helpful and thoroughly good wife, and Andrew 
Reed was born in one of the houses which formerly narrowed the 
Strand between Temple Bar and St. Clement’s Church. After a 
good many of the “wrestlings” and other spiritual experiences 
which answer, in Di ing communities, to the confirmation of 
the young Churchman—and, after a 'y interesting account of 
them in remy Es are obliged to confess our vid the 
superior Apostolic rite as a preparation for the 
wear-and-tear of Christian menbood—be became a member of 


rected some of his ical vagaries when his patient would let 
him, was @ 


’s character, call it egotism or call it self-assertion, 

a share of his successes, and seldom 
much of the direction of the work that led to them, to lieu- 
i Even his sons allow a certain flavour 


a any one else. It is the least pleasant part of 


Orphan Asylum, the platform gave way, and 
Dissenting Doctors of were embracing mother earth with 
involuntary humility, while a poor workman lay dead beneath the 
débris, Dr. Reed wrote a slip of on the crown of his 
hat a paper of directions for the clerk of the works which would 
have credit to a general in the field :— 

Report,—who were underneath at the time? Who was killed ? Where did 

he live? What was being done when the accident happened? How was 
the tackling for the stone secured? Was it at any time lashed to the 
scaffolding ? Was there any planking under the uprights? How far were 
the sockets let into the ground ? 
We do not much wonder, after this glimpse of the man, that even 
the Iron Duke could not withstand him, and that he twice allowed 
himself to be dragged into the City to | aesany at “ Orphan ” dinners, 
in contravention of an express resolution to the contrary. That 
Dr. Reed was the most effective solicitor on record we have the 
sterling evidence of a tabular statement of the results of his 
labours at what he called his workshop, the London Tavern. In 
succession, he was the means of founding the London Orphan 
Asylum, the Infant Orphan Asylum, the Asylum for Fatherless 
Children, the Asylum for Idiots, the Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
and the Eastern Caunties Idiot Asylum. He contributed from his 
own funds more than 4, , besides (as it is oddly put) 
102 years of work; and his exertions extracted from the 
wealth of London the huge sum of 1,043,566/., ministering 
effective relief, during his lifetime, to more than 6,000 of the 
most helpless of our race. A few personal blemishes may well 
be forgiven to the laborious constructor of such a congeries of 
charities. 

It would have been better, both for the charities and for Dr. 
Reed’s own of mind, if he had abstained from politics. 
But at the time when he was beginning to “flourish,” as the 
saying is, there was much about them to tempt the rising Non- 
conformist. The Reform Bill had just made the Dissenters aware 
of their strength in the town constituencies, and the adulation of 
relate, with perdonable how thelr father 

io ers relate, wi 0 sati i ow their er 
a gas find a lee tn the House by the kindness of 
Mr. Byng, and how the liberal M.P.’s with whom the first two or 
three Reform Parliaments were peopled were lavish of their 
attentions. They are probably not aware how cordially the 
M.P’s. in question voted their more pushing constituents a 
nuisance, and how seriously the settlement of questions like, e.g. 
that of hap by of the 
 saate which Dissenting ministers and the like lay upon their Par- 

iamentary delegates, the exigence with which it is brought to 
bear, and the fretfulness with which it is borne, Few things, for 
instance, could have been (to say the least) more gauche than 
Dr. Reed’s taking the opportunity of Lord John Russell’s pre- 
siding at a meeting of the British and Foreign School Society to. 
administer to his lordship a definite ph as to his future course 
with regard to Sir James Graham’s Bill for the Education of 
Factory Children; or his getting up an address to the Thron 
praying the refusal of the royal assent to the Maynooth Bi 
after it had both Houses. Those who are curious 
in the details of religious agitation, and, we may add, who want 
to learn how little of reality and how much of splutter there is 
read chap. ix. Such es as 
the following are sufficiently suggestive of the surt of machinery 
by which “ public opinion” is manufactured to order :— 

We advertised freely ; sat daily and all day long. This was all well, but 
experience had taught me that mere circ’ w ail to get up the 
— fully. . . . Everybody said that we should not succeed, but we 
did. Having left things in train in London, I slipped away on the 11th of 
A visited sixteen counties, held many made Wales safe . . 

best of it was that I was out and in again, and no one in London knew of 
it but my family and my executive. That which appeared to our friends. 
pam | to be spontaneous was not so to us. 

In the next page we are admitted behind the scenes :— 

The battle in town was still a hard one. It was not easy to keep our 
forces together. Some would dispute and not work; some would do too 
much ; some nothing ; some in their own way or not at all. 

One the impression that an M.P, for the Liberation Soci 
at the number of Parliamentary ns who have in succession. 
taken up “the cause” and let it drop again. Meanwhile we 
can readily enough see how the pietist element of Dissent withers 
under the turmoi! of this dusty turnpike-road. It is significant 
(and in its way saddening) to find among the most frequent reflec- 
tions of Dr. Reed's later life an often-recurring prayer for a “ re- 
platform is by no means an improvement u opeful, 


lum to an audience of about seventy persons, 
collected, tnd on tho strength oft ult an at as 
be drawn, had for ii 
A curious contrast might we 
and Me Mathooog 


confessions that are now going the round of the religious news- 
papers. The America seen by Dr. Keed was one continued argu- 
ment for the excellence of the voluntary . The America of 
actual fact (omitting the Epi ch which seems fairly to 

ion its ministers to its ) contains some 42,000 


ions, of which not much more than a third have a fixed 
pastor, while something like another third are in @ chronic con- 


dition of vacancy, and the rest served by “ supplies ’—é.«, people 


| 474 
= private history of the Grand 
7 of his congregation, the increasing number of his communicants, | : 
: and the enlargement of his own meeting-house and some others | : 
under his ; 7 But we still miss the arcana of the | | 
; | \of it. One 1s almost driven to the conclusion that modern Dissent . 
a jis all outside action and bustle—building big tabernacles, talking | 
7 gs that he achieves, very lew lives have ever been better | 
written. The filial instinct is very fairly kept under. The gingerly | 
g diplomatic. There is much of —_ reticence, together with a | 
full enumeration of all the “philanthropic labours” of the Doctor. | 
: 5 We only lack in this Life a certain element which we have never | 
a 
; no means enough is said of its principal, good cheery Mr. Collison | 
: ; whose hearty laugh and genuine piety are still remembered at the , 
; ; ictato self- about him; and those who laboured 
| pensable to his will be not a little disappointed at | on their visit to the American “ churches” and the too veracious 
= a works there is an unpleasant undertone of “I by myself, 
Sa 1” There is due recognition, of course, of “the Divine 
_ blessing” on occasion, but the personal pronoun is the central 
: 4 re everywhere. To do him justice, few persons had a stronger 
es g igestion for labour of almost every sort, or @ clearer head to | 
direct it aright. It is thoroughly charsctoriatic istic of the man that 
qT when, on the occasion of layimg the first stone of the London | 
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who are smart citizens all the week, and do a stroke of business 
in the oe on Sunday. Here, however, we must leave Dr. 
Reed. If we do not learn all that we wished from his life, we 
get at all events a very tolerable insight into the age and class of 
which he was the representative; and we leave him with the re- 
spect that has been well earned by a life of unwearied and un- 
selfish labour. 


SIR WILLIAM NAPIER* 


ee ee Napier has done well in recom- 
mending his life to the young soldier as a subject for study 
and reflection “well calculated to elevate the mind and to 
excite to noble emulation.” He might perh have done 
better by adding that that life would supply a useful warning of 
how enemies may be made, and unn difficulties in a career 
created, by allowing tongue and pen to obey all the impulses of a 
fiery ao Every reader will own that this book is the life of 
a man of genius. To William Napier, more perhaps than to any 
other man of our time, might it have belonged to boast to the 
woman who linked her fate with his : — 
I'll make thee famous 
And glorious by my 

In the field, at the head of the 43rd Regiment, he was equal to 
every exigency. He has atria a book which will be read with 
eager interest as long as ishmen care for mili exploits. 
He might have become, if he had chosen, one the first 
orators of his time, It is difficult to say that a career 
which began with so many natural, and was helped with 
adequate social, advantages was a failure because it did 
not raise William Napier earlier and higher in the mili- 


tary or political service of his country. If his life after 
1815 been one of active employment in war or —_ 
i ve entertained wo’ 


the wishes which he oppeens to 
have been gratified, but his History would never have been 
written. It would be impossible to overstate the service which that 
work, marked as it doubtless is by all the faults of its author's 
mind, has rendered to the British nation. It taught that nation 
to know its army, and it taught other nations to know that army 
also. One merit belonged peculiarly to this book—that it was a 
i of English victories adapted to be read by Frenchmen. 
ahon’s remark, that it was the best Freneh account that 
red of the Peninsular war, although not intended as 
y criticism, was the highest praise that could be bestowed. 
Napier learned his connexion with Mr. Fox, to appreciate 
the genius of Napoleon, and as an officer of the Light Division, 
always in contact with the French, he learned to om ips and li 
them. Hence he was able to write a military work which was 
read as eagerly in Paris as in London. When once a French 
soldier began to read it, he would find that he could not leave off; 
for the eloquence of the descriptions of the storming of Badajoz and 
the battle of Albuera is such as no translation can destroy, and 
no imperfection in knowledge of lang can conceal. Some 
intercourse which place between Marshal Soult, and the 
officers who had served under him in the Pyrenees, and Sir 
William Napier. It would be well if there were not other pas- 
sages of a wholly different nature, relating to painful controversies 
which arose with English officers to whom the History did not 
display the same justice and generosity which the French, to their 
ise and admiration, experienced in its brilliant pages. Into 
this subject, however, we do not now enter. At present the 
History is only mentioned for the sake of saying that, while it 
is to be lamented that a man of such splendid wifts should 
have been so impracticable, there is consolation in observing that 
to the last-named quality the world owes Napier’s History. Dis- 
appointed of opportunities of serving his country where he would 
= have done as well as other men, it thus happened to him to 
surpassed all competitors, actual 


Lord 
had 
frie 


serve her where he immeasurably 


or possible. 

William mnaien cantaned the army at the age of fifteen, and in 
four years he e captain in the 43rd Light Infantry, which 
regiment it was his good fortune to command on more than one of 
its most glorious days in Spain. He was indebted for his early 
advancement to Sir John Moore, and hesoon showed himself worth 
of the favour which, in after years, he well — by the splendid 
justification of that general’s conduct in his History. The secret 
of Napier’s military success, says his biographer, is to be sought 
in the ing earnestness with which he threw himself into 
every pursuit, but more particularly into the duties of a profession 


for w he had an enthusiastic love. His men saw that he 

respected them, that he thought each of | 
them capable of being a hero; and they respected themselves in | 
consequence. During his early years of service he wrote many | 


sion were those of a very ill- 
drawn to these letters by the bio er, “in order that the reader 
may judge of the uncommon |} and perseverance he must 
have devoted to ae his defective education, and to 
of writing a History of which the bia 
f force, eloquence, 
Chantrey said at a later time that 
genius and perseverance of William Napier astonished him. 


> Life of Sir William Napier, K.C.B., Author of History of the Poaln- 
mar War? Baited Brees, MP vole Murrey. | 
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1807 Napier served with his regiment at Copenhagen. At this 
time hia high ideal of British soldiers was lowered by disagreeable 
facts. He says that “they fight well, but are the greatest 

apier did not grumble more than 


twenty-three, having been a captain for four years, and enjoying, 
oore. 


Noval, during Massena’s retreat, being detached with part 
of the 43rd to support the 52nd in a very critical position, he 
received in his a musket-ball, which remained there to his 
death, and caused him frequent and terrible suffering during more 
fover that Lord: Wellington spectallyerdered him to quit the army. 
ever that n i im to quit the army. 
He went home, and in the epring 1812 he his 
Caroline, niece of Mr. Fox. ree weeks after iage he sailed 


for a: No husband surely had better title to to his 
wife the — 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more. 


In his absence the Light Division had c—— ous 
in the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo i 
friend Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod of the 43rd had been killed in 
the breach of Badajoz, and Major Napier succeeded him in com- 
mand. He writes to his wife :—“Everybody says I am the most 
fortunate of men to have command of such a regiment; for m 
own I only find that the recollection of Macleod comes wi 
more bitterness to my mind.” The regiment having lost almost 
all its officers before Badajoz, and being full of plunder gathered 
after the storm, had become so di ized that, as he told ‘his wife, 
“he had been forced the two first days of his command to punish 
three men by that most infamous manner of fiogging, which was 
now doubly so from the gallantry of their conduct at the storm.” 
Major Napier’s energy, strictness, and attention restored discipline, 
and at the battle of Salamanca the regiment advanced three miles 
under a constant cannonade with as clean and firm a line as at a 
review. Major Napier rode in front, joking with the nearest 
captain on the safety from round-shot of a humble pedestrian as 
compared with a mounted officer. Writing to his wife about this 
time, he says—“ The abuse of the French is all nonsense ; they are 
certainly as certainly as the English are as 
great.” where he quotes to the same effect a saying of 
a Spanish priest, who described himself as feeling, between in- 
vaders and deliverers, like Christ between two thieves. Often he 
talks about quitting the mi | and living quietly with his wife at 
home seeing people butchered in a skilful 
way.” He might in to a old age, i 
what a general woubh if had 
stead of which I am obliged to men for being tired of 
marching twenty miles with 60 bs. weight on their shoulders and 
nothing to eat.” Major Napi went to England in January 181 
and remained there till the following August. No one surely wi 
blame him for wishing to get back to his Caro; but it cannot fail 
to strike the reader that *s saying, “ A soldier is better 
accommodated than with a wife,” might have deserved con- 
sideration by William Napier, if he felt himself possessed of great 
capacity for, and devotion to, his ession, and perceived that 
with the 43rd Regiment in Spain had the tinest ng 
for service and distinetion ever offered to an aspiring soldier. It 
might have been well to wait until the end, when those who lived 
to see it could, 


without ha 
The reader will observe, further, that William Napier always 
begins to think of home as soon as there is a is bei 
superseded in command of the 43rd by an older officer. 
were the services rendered and the honours won by this gifted family, 
they might have been far greater if that ily could have 
acquiesced in any one of its members ever i 
first place. By going home at this time William Napi 
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and full and frequent of its merits 
~~ appears than coud be wished in his “You 
: the ——. will perceive,” he writes, “ that the worst regiment I could possibly 
were a have got into is the 43rd, and that I never ean have any chance 
of promotion or real service in it.” Thus he wrote at the age of 
wed 
ers, | In 1808 he went with his regiment to Spain, and bore his full 
‘the | returned to the Peninsula. On the march to Talavera he was 
his | attacked with violent pleurisy, for which he was bled four 
han | defeated, he got out of bed, walked forty-eight miles, and 
‘less | then got horses and rode on to join his regiment. This exer- 
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tters to his mot of which th 
hebastian, volunteered to lead the stormers of the Light 
jon, and was accepted, but had to give way at the 
ignorance apier’s . us, to Napier’s intense mortifi- 
cation, he was prevented from sharing that paces SP gee 
to describe it in undying words. He commanded i- 
ment at the storming of a remarkably Gnag podiion, te 
Petite Rhune Of this service, 
ws: — 
was only second because my strength and speed were unequal to contend 
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with the giant who got before me. He was the tallest and most active man 
in the regiment, and the day before, being sentenced to corporal punishment, 
I had pardoned him on the occasion of an approaching action. He now 
repaid me by striving always to place himself between me and the fire of the 
enemy. 

It would be difficult to say anything on the subject of flogging in 
the army more striking d been from William 
Napier’s letters. His expressions of abhorrence were doubtless 
genuine, and yet he practised flogging in the field, and maintained 
the necessity of it forty years afterwards in the newspapers. The 
men whom he flo were among the best men of one of the best 
regiments in the army. Soldiers who had stood for three and a-half 
hours exposed to every form of death in the breach of Badajoz were 
brought under the lash within a week afterwards. To flog a man one 
day, and ask him to fight for you if the state of his back permitted 
on the next, appeared too unreasonable to Napier, but he was a 
commanding officer of exceptional habits of reflection. On one 
occasion, he fl three men while the regiment was actually 
skirmishing. Perhaps there was no alternative, for the opinion 
expressed by es at Copenhagen as to the co-existence in the 
British army of bravery and scoundrelism appears to have been 
tenable in Spain :— 

Lord Wellington [says Napier] has just issued a circular to the army, in 
which he obligingly informs them that they are a parcel of the greatest 
knaves and worst soldiers he ever had to do with or even read of. 

After the battle of Orthes, at which Major Napier was present 
in person, although his regiment had gone to the rear for clothing, 
being deprived of the command by the arrival of a senior officer, 
and having been for some time seriously ill, he obtained leave to 

to England. “Thus,” he says, “I missed the battle of 
Toulouse, tor which I feel shame to this day.” He received the 
brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel at the termination of the cam- 
paign, and this was the highest point in his profession which he 
attained by service in the field. map ap et he arrived in 
Belgium too late by two days for the battle of Waterloo, and the 
duties of the army of occupation in France did not involve 


fighting. 

Notwithstanding Sir Francis Chantrey’s praise of Napier’s 
perseverance, it seems impossible to deny that he wanted, 
for making the most of his abilities and opportunities, only 
one thing — namely, tenacity. He would persevere as long 
as he was at the head of the regiment with fighting imminent ; 
but there was in his character an element of instability, a want of 
that determination to endure to the end through good and evil 
fortune which is needed by those aspirants who would climb to 
the highest pinnacle of glory. He carried always a musket-ball 
close to his spine, which may easily have made his health 
quite as bad as he ever represented it, but still the reader 
cannot help suspecting that he would have mended won- 
derfully whenever there was a near ans t of his leading 
the 43rd Regiment into action. t should be added to 
these remarks upon Napier’s character, what is necessary to 
convey a complete idea of him as a soldier—namely, that he was con- 
spicuous for personal beauty, activity, and strength. He might 
have been taken in ancient times for the model, bodily and mental, 
of a warrior, and even in the nineteenth century there is truth in 
the Homeric saying that — 

The glorious gifts of the Gods are not to be d 

As many as the Gods give and a man cannot have by wishing for them. 

Upon the peace of 1814, William and Charles Napier joined the 
wiliteny college at ae for professional study. Their motive 
for this step cannot be better stated than in Charles Napier’s 
often-quoted words—“ By ing you will be distinguished ; 
without it abilities are of little use.” This plan of study was 
broken up by Napoleon’s return from Elba. William Napier, as 
before stated, missed the battle of Waterloo by two days. He 
served with the army of occupation, and after its return home in 

1819 an rtunity occurred of his purchasing the regimental 
lieutenant-coloneley, which he was forced to decline for want of 
means. An officer who had seen little service being about to 
purchase over his head, Napier resolved to go on half-pay and 
seek distinction in some ful art. Thus ended a military 
career which some faults of temper and of judgment caused to 
miss being @ conspicuous success. What may be called the civil 
career of William Napier extended over forty years, and proved 
that he was qualified to excel equally in peace and war. But 
always the same faults remained, and they even became more mani- 
fest as he grew older. The wonderful power of language which the 
History displayed was often used hastily and unjustly. But this 
isa nntter which cannot be discused in few lines, 
the literary and political life of Willi apier is well worthy o 


THE GREEK NATIONAL KALENDAR.* 
E suppose that only a nation at once young and small can 


take to deliberately advertising itself. course we do 
not mean that the Greek nation or Government is in any wa 
involved in the ; the advertiser is simply Marinos 


Vretos, and even if it were in any stricter sense a national act, it 
would not be an act deserving any harsh name. To be constantly 
talking about itself is characteristic of a people which wishes to 
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in a higher position and a higher reputation than it 
fhe wish is in itself a perfectly one, tho it may 
now and then present a ludicrous side. A sort of anxiety 
to be known and talked about is natural either in a young nation 
or in a small nation, but it is most natural of ail in a nation 
which is at once young and small. An lishman is zealous 
enough for the honour of his country if anybody attacks it, but he 
waits till it is attacked; he assumes his position as established, 
and does not think it necessary to sound a trumpet before him. 
This feeling may easily lead to conduct which is very offensive to 
people of other nations. It may make him arrogant and self- 
sufficient, and absurdly contemptuous towards the rest of the world. 
He may, in short, display the vices of .a proud man who does not 
care enough what other people think of him. A nation, on the 
other hand, which has either to make its way or to keep its place 
in the world—that is, a nation which is either young or small, 
and still more one which is both young and small—is apt to be too 
anxious as to what other people think of it, and therefore to be 
over occupied in thinking about itself. While the old nation is 
tempted to the vice of pride, the new one is tempted to the vice 
of vanity. This feeling naturally reaches its height in a very 
clever people who feel that they are of less importance in the 
world than they would like to be, and in some sort than they 
one to be—who feel that, if their position is partly their own 
fault, it is also partly the fault of others—who feel that they 
excite a good deal of interest in the world, and also that 
they excite a deal of dislike, that they are often talked 
about, and not always talked about as they would like—who 
feel moreover that they have national capacities to which 
circumstances not wholly of their own making have forbidden 
their full development. It is perfectly natural that the Greeks 
should take a good deal of trouble to stand well with other 
nations. We quite sympathize with their object; only we some- 
times cannot = laughing at the = in which they set about it. 
eg fee is an odd way to put out a National Kalendar containing 
an y on the Modern Greeks (oi véoc”E\Anvec), elaborately 
setting forth their social and moral qualities, not indeed in the 
shape of any formal or exaggerated panegyric, but still with an 
evident determination to let no spark of their light be hidden 
under a bushel. How far the object is likely to be accomplished 
by setting forth such a treatise in Greek is another matter. ile 
it can hardly be n to write about the Greeks for the 
Greeks, it is hardly likely that much will be gained by writing 
about them for other nations in their own tongue. However, we 
one they know best, and, whatever the object may be and 
whether it is likely to be obtained or not, it is certain that the 
Editor of the "E¢r«édv ‘“Hyepoddywov has put forth a handsome and 
amusing volume. 

The Greek Almanac with which the volume begins makes us 
fervently wish that the Orthodox Church would condescend to 
take the Papal yoke upon her neck at least as far as the days and 
months are concerned. What gain, national or theological, can 
there be in calling April oe March 28th? In all dealings with 
other nations the New Style has to be added in a parenthesis, just 
as Messrs. Bradshaw and Blacklock, on the cover of their 
invaluable writings, put “4th mo,” to satisfy their own 
consciences, and “April” after it for the benefit of the 
profane world. Surely, though a Pope cannot turn scien- 
tific error into truth, yet neither does scientific truth be- 
come error merely because it is a Pope who proclaims it. We 
Englishmen are sup to hate the Pope as much as any Greek 
can, yet it is a good hundred years since we left off bewailing the 
loss of our eleven days. We stood out against a salutary inno- 
vation longer than any other Western people, and we are certainl 
not proud of our conduct in so doing. How either ecclesiasti 
or national independence can be concerned in keeping to a reckon- 
ing of time which is known to be wrong, and which only makes a 
Greek date unintelligible to other people, we are wholly at a loss 
to understand. 

The Kalendar itself gives us an Eastern Saint for every day, 


| and also affords an opportunity of remarking the utter differ- 


ence between the Greek and the Latin ecclesiastical year. 
Our Easter is passed; the Greek Easter does not fall till 
April 19th, that is, what we call May ist. The Sunday 
after Pentecost is not Trinity, but All Saints, while Novem- 
ber 1st commemorates only the Saints Cosmas and Damian. 
May ist is dedicated to Jeremy the Prophet, as the sixth day of 
the same month is to the Patriarch Job, ’1w€ 5 wodtadoc, while 
the Apostles Philip and James are driven to take refuge on 
November 14th and October 23rd. The dedication of days, as of 
churches, to Old Testament Saints is one of the peculiarities of the 
Eastern Churches which seem most strange to Western Christians, 
Catholic and Protestant. 
We generally expect to find in a Kalendar a mass of statistical 
information, and long lists of officers and others in that particular 
ent to which the Kalendar devotes itself. We have here 
nothing of the kind, nor have we any summary of the events 
of the past year. We get instead an account of the remaining 
antiquities and of the modern buildings of the city of Athens 
the whole works of the poet Athanasios Chréstopoulos, classed 
under the two heads of ’Epwrm«d and Baxywd, an Essay on the 
Modern Greeks, a story translated from the French, several 
ecclesiastical documents, an account of the —— of the 
Greek Crown by King George, and an account of inters 
and printed books since the fall of Constantinople. The only 
matter, besides the Almanac itself, of the humdrum kind for 
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which we usually look in a Kalendar, is the tables of Greek 
money, weights, and measures, and their representatives amon 
other nations. Herein may be seen one of the blessings 
Bavarian classicalism. The Greeks reckon by drachmas, and 
divide each drachma into a hundred Xerrd. That is, th 
follow the same principle as France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Belgium. Would it not have been an obvious thing 
to have’ made the Greek system exactly the same as one 
already used by four European nations and perfectly understood 
by those which do hot use it? That is, would it not have been 
an obvious thing to make the drachma exactly the same as the 
franc? But no; on some theory of the value of the ancient 
Athenian the value of the modern drachma was made a 
little less than the franc. A franc answers to1 dr.11Aerrd. The 
difference is ludicrously slight, but it is enough to involve all 
transactions between Greece and any of the nations which use the 
French system in the necessity of abstruse mee when there 
need not have been any calculation at all. A Napoleon, for in- 
stance, answers to 22 dr. 20 ., when it might just as well have 
answered to 20 dr. 

The poems of Athanasios Chréstopoulos, as compared with the 
prose of the rest of the volume, afford another instance of that 
artificial character of the modern Hellenic tongue of which we 
have often spoken before. The prose is perfectly easy to under- 
stand; the poems require a little thinking to make them out. 
That is to-say, Athanasios Chréstopoulos, though not veg to 
the barbarism of the Kleftic songs, still decidedly writes Romaic 
and not modern Hellenic. In short, he writes in his natural 
language and not in an artificial one. For instance, we are not 
sure that we have made out the meaning of every part of the 
following stanza, even after looking out several words in a modern 
Greek Dictionary :— 


Na, va rd andovare 

Kai ro yeddovari, 
*Apxluce va 

Tij¢ avotng ra 

Ki 6 Zégupog pati rove 
Karon’ an’ rove,’ 
Leyd oy’, an’ driow 
gusg too, 

‘O “HXtog xara rake 

Mé ro dapat, 
Tupize, cade ping 

*S péony tov aidipa. 
K’ ip yj yeAG Tov, 
Kai yaiperat ro tov, 
Kai wavrore 

auipnra rng KadAn. 

Of mpanvizour, 

Oi AovAovdiZour. 

K’ r’ dvOn roug 6" Epwe 
Therg pépoc. 
p’, rh 

Tov towra vavpodper, 
Maki rov va xapovper, 

With the prose, as usual, there is no such difficulty; any 
ordinary G scholar can understand that, if he will only con- 
descend to do so. One is perhaps a little puzzled now and then at 
the words chosen to express purely modern or Western ideas. The 
Greek language still keeps its power of producing new words. 
Such a compound as dypodWacxaduooa speaks for itself, and should 
gladden the hearts of Miss Rye and her helpmates. But we had 
to stop a moment to think what was meant by a man getting his 
living as éuropevdpevog ra Snuntprard eidn, till it struck us that his 
wares must have been what in language are called cereals— 
in plain English, wheat, barley, or any other sort of grain. So, 
again, there is something puzzling in the following sentence. 
aang the ecclesiastical buildings of modern Athens we find 

‘H rév Atapaprupopivwy ixcArnoia TorOcod 

ixrioOn tx rerpamXevpou ‘Yunrreiov 
The TorOudg puOudc, or “ Gothic style,” alone has something 
grotesque about it ; but who are these Acapaprupéuevor who are the 
same as Anglicans? A moment or two’s thought tells us that the 
Atapaprupopnevor are the people who bear testimony, who protest ; 
in other words, they are no other than Protestants. 

The hopes of Greece, according to the Kalendar, rest mainly on 
the Greeks settled in foreign lan Itis manifest to all men that 
while Greece, as a land, is not prosperous, a large class of the Greek 
nation are among the most prosperous of men. The Kalendar 
tells us that the Greek merchants actually do a great 
deal for their country; it is certain that there is a great deal 
for them to do which nobody else has such plentiful means of 
pac The very best thing which a wealthy Greek settled abroad 
can do is to buy waste land in his own ay oy! and reclaim it. 
But he may fairly answer that it is in vain for him to try to do 
anything of the sort as long as the hateful and barbarous land-tax 
hinders all agricultural improvement. If the government of Kin 
George does not contrive to get rid of this baneful relic of the 
oppressor, we might almost say that Otho has been driven out to 


no 

he book is full of avings, chiefly of the antiquities of 
Athens and of various ern Greek worthies, among whom we 
are glad to see our countryman Gordon, There are a few of 


what we may call historical scenes. The presentation of the Greek 
crown to King George is no more than we might have expected ; 
but it is a scene which one cannot look at without a certain un- 
pleasant feeling. It is, to say the least, incongruous to see 
the h h of Kanarés bowing, for the second time, to a 
forei y. There are two scenes which concern us more 
nearly—namely, rederi évdptewe Bropnyanene by 
Aovdivy card ro 1862, and mpicbewy ric 
1862 rod ’AyyAwod rod Tpévr. Is not 1) 
*Apepuch, Which would rather seem to mean Brazil or Chili, some- 
what odd geography for the Confederate States? and is it not 
prejudging disputed points of International Law to bestow the 
title of pic€vc on Messrs. Mason and Slidell ? 

We will end with an extract showing, according to the Kalendar, 
—we quite decline the responsibility of any such inference—the 
sort of germ out of which a Greek merchant grows :— 

*Eyvepica tig rijv oxodijy tic véov ra “EXAnva, opdvipov 
abvrov, dvri va 1d plpy, wad tara, bray cuvyyovro 
ote ta tig tov vioy rod tuwdpov, we 


NOT QUITE THE THING.* + 

NLESS the summer happens to be unusually wet, we can 

hardly believe that even the sea-side circulating libraries 
will endure the tissue of absurdity and ignorance which in this 
book aspires to the name of a novel. It is not artistic, it is not 
exciting, it is not even sweetly interesting. Utter absence of con- 
structive ability in the plot and of insight in the delineation 
of character are venial faults when compared with the vulgarity 
of thought and expression which, in almost every page, sends a 
shudder through the reader. We have no wish to be unnecessarily 
hard upon the unfortunate author; time, and the sight of his 


publisher's bill, can hardly fail to relieve the severe attack of 
cacoethes 


seribendi which has driven him into print; and, at an 

rate, we may be thankful for the brevity which has comp: 
observations upon theology, metaphysics, social and religious life, 
into one modest volume of 292 Within this reasonable 
compass many of the defects of various kinds of fiction are so 
conveniently accumulated that it may be worth while to regard 
Not Quite the Thing as a useful subject upon which to exhibit 
some of the diseases incident to the novel-writing mind. 

The title is one of the many riddles with which the author 
delights to exercise the patience and ingenuity of his readers. Not 
one word of explanation is vouchsafed to tell us what is not quite 
the thing, or even to associate this mysterious phrase with an 
thought, word, or deed recorded in the course of the . Sti 
more distressing is the uncertainty in which we are left con- 
cerning the author's positive view of “the thing,” unless we are 
justified in assuming it to be identical with “the genuine article,” 
or “the real article comprising freshness and guilelessness,” upon 
win are rung throughout 
the book. Still there is something to be said for this title; at 
least it prepares us for what is to come. After such a warning, 
we gird up our loins, harden our hearts, and endeavour, as far as 
possible, to get a correct idea of the form in which vulgarity 

resents itself to the — mind. The task is not very amusing ; 

ut, at any rate, the reader is not lured on to his own disappoint- 
ment by a title of spasmodic sentimentality or of alliterative 
nonsense. 

The plot, such as it is, may be described very shortly. The 
heroine, Lady Agnes Deveril, is the orphan daughter of an im- 

verished clerical peer, and lives at a country house called 

riarton, belonging to a certain Mrs. Blite, who had taken po 
of her at her mother’s death, As a matter of ip y 
Agnes is an amiable and beautiful girl of eighteen; but we 
are told that, when people looked at her, “the ideas of youth 
and age seemed equally irrelevant ; those who knew the fecundity, 
lucidity, and of her intellect, and the brilliancy of her imagi- 
nation, thought of her in her quality of immortal being, and 
overlooked the distinctive divisions of time.” An angel with all 
these qualifications, added to a somewhat ing tem ent 
and a sincerely religious character, naturally finds it er hard 
to get on with a cynical and worldly old woman like Mrs. Blite, 
whose name seems designed faintly to symbolize her generally 
detestable peculiarities. Constant ill temper and a slight amount 
of occasional profanity are evils which the poor girl endures with 
the spirit of a martyr, finding her only compiatin ig long rambles, 
diversified with “fairy-like chassées ” round an old oak, and the 
prosecution of botanical studies which result in an enthusiastic 
exclamation that “ pri and violets are the loveliest of 
weeds.” One would naturally add to her sufferings that she is 
obliged every day to listen to the most execrable English ; but, as 
she herself occasionally rises above the petty restraints of gram- 
mar, perhaps the annoyance may not have been very great. Still 
it cannot be altogether pleasant, when one remarks that it is 
getting dark, to be answered, “You know very well that I am 
not very locomotive, and that neither yours nor my fortune are 

y.” 

Among the occasional visitors of the house is Mr. ars yng 
literary gentleman, whose conversation is chiefly devoted to 


<> © Not Quite the Thing, A Tale. London: Chapman & Hall. 1864. 
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abuse of the “Hebdomadal Critic,” which ho entitles “a weekl 
smellfungus,” and demolishes with an indi eloquence whi 


wins her heart by the beauty of his moral sentiments, and the 
sublimity of his aspirations towards “ the artery of civiliza- 
tion and the strife of tongues”’—or, in other words, his desire to 

of impulse, forgets prudential objections to an 
attachment which “ the higher intelligences” must smile ; 


as the index: a great mind. Phrases and construc- 
tions constantly occur which it would surely be unjust 
—— pass over as mere i inaccuracies 


were to under age, ’s fortune would be forfeited to 
hereelf.” hich lady is to be married, and who is to forfeit a 
fortune, can only be understood from the context. We feel tempted 


But who Pretender is, and who the King, 
God bless us all, that’s quite another thing. 


chance or expectation of an answer. If wonder is the source of 


all knowledge, the author ought to be a person of most 
erudition; but his euriosity is seldom sustai 


capable telling its own 

the bottom. A good deal of humour is, however, often sug- 
master of language, as T. Now and then, in their 
zest and piguancy to the . , 60 as to summon up 
whole scenes before us as the natural wing and adjunct of a 
single name. Such instances are rare exceptions ; but, at any rate, 
one limitation, too often neglected, is to all writers 


excess ; but the name, as a whole, must not be utterly incongruous 
i e in so ormation. e imagina- 
tion recoils from the possibility of a Rev. Mr. Vaultup, but we 
find no difficulty in accepting the names of Cantwell and All- 
worthy. As wholes they are satisfactory and unpretentious, their 
formation is simple and not impossible, and we trouble ourselves 
no further about them. In nine cases out of ten, however, it is 
both safer and more artistic to be content with simply unmeaning 
names. A writer of conscious power will allow his readers to form 
their own conclusions as to the nature of the conceptions which it 
has been his object to put forward; he will trust his characters to 
for themselves; and if any subtle indication of their pecu- 
liarities is allowed to escape in names bestowed upon them, it 
will be of a nature to remind us suggestively of what we once 
enjoyed—a clue which to. gather up many threads now lost, 
rather than an obvious anticipation of what is to come. 
by the shortoomings of Not Quile the Thiage Religious, 
ortcomi ‘ot Quit ing. igious, i 
and social novels ment fill the most frivolous oe. It is 
very seldom now-a-days that we can enjoy the true luxury of read- 
ing a novel absolutely without a moral, or can expect an evening’s 
amusement without being bored with points of view and theories 
bably enough about bigamy or lunacy—but still i 
as such, intruders which the prudent author will do well to 
keep within reasonable bounds. What limit can satisfactorily be 
put to this sermonizing? In novels written professedly to enforce 
a definite moral, it is unreasonable to complain if the avowed 
object of the author is made a central point to which all the 
interest of the attaches. Vanitas Vanitatum is never 
out of season in whatever Thackeray wrote; the text may be 
dwelt upon with wearisome iteration, but as a real text, and 
a key to the mind of the author, we are bound to acquiesce 
in it. So, whoever reads Lost and Saved must expect to hear 
a good deal about the rights of woman. But we may fairl 
complain if a book is not true to its colours. A novel pure 
simple is a thing ; a novel with a purpose is occasionally good 
also; but the mixture of the two—the book which, without any 
special end in view, does a little promiscuous preaching by the 
way—is probably the most noxious existence in the world of print. 
= est child resents the injustice of being at once flogged 
and lectured. 


JOHN WINTHROP.* 


CHES volame lays te of readers on both 
sides of the — furnishing as it does new materials 
with regard to the early life and character of one of the leading 
men in that strong and eonscientious band who impressed so 
much of the best qualities of the Englishman upon the Ame- 
rican mind in the old Colonial days. The public career of 
John Winthrop, as first Governor real founder of the State 
of Massachusetts, has been depicted by every historian of the 
early fortunes of the ublic. His own journals and corre- 
spondence have sufficiently set before the world the external 
actions and commanding policy of the man; and the 
of Bancroft and Palfrey, in particular, do om ay pe to his 
remarkable foree of mind and character, to the wisdom, 
justice, and moderation of his rule. The present work is of a 
more direetly nature, and in point of time may be 
regarded as a preface or introduction to that portion of his bio- 
graphy with which we have already been made familiar. His 
own more systematic or official journal begins March 29, 1630— 
date seventeen ves- 
having on e emigrants, nearly 1,500 souls—and 
contains an aceurate and detailed record the effairs of the 
infant colony to January 11, 1648-9, the year of his death, The ori- 
ginal MS. of that history was divided into three books. he first 
two books were entrusted for publication by his descendants to the 


and was published at _ in 1825-6, with copious illustrative 
notes Mr. James Savage, in the 


Winthrops as men of mark four centuries and a half beyond the 
time when the greatest of the race exch their primeval seat 
for a freer home beyond the seas, In not afew instances the Hditor 


iT) ucing the gen yf 
; ich du the hue after the “bugaboo attributes of the | 
Vending periodical.” Society of this kind is sufficient] dis- | 
tasteful, and finall of Harold, Mrs. 
e refuge within the “ radius 
| of holiness” which appears to encircle the head of Mr. Foresiter, 
= § the vicar, who kindly instructs her mind with profound discussions | | 
: 4 on the “condensation and rarefaction of spirituality,” while she | ) 
q admires “the beauty and intellect of his apostolical-looking head.” | | 
: = yj we a right to expect, but a protégé of his, named Alfred | 
Winter, once an interesting now a “glorious 
: being.” He becomes acquainted with iy Agnes over the 
: 
| evidenuy believes at Matches are Made in Deaven, ana Col- 
: sents to perform the ——_ service clandestinely. This is almost 
; ET ithin a few days Alfred is summoned 
2 to the death-bed of his friend. On his way, he falls under sus- 
Bis picion of having murdered a gamekeeper, and is arrested, tried, and 
: sentenced with surprisingly convenient rapidity. His 
Se does not desert him in the condemned cell ; and, rather accuse 
; . the real murderer, he resigns himself to his doom with a calm 
: fatalism which is rather incom a must have been 
eminently unsatisfactory to his wife. The last act of the drama is 
a reluctant concession to the depraved taste of the novel-reading 
= = and a reprieve of her husband on the oe 
grand tableau representing the victory of innocence and virtue. 
Wisterts peovel Windle by the testimony of 
: i Lady Agnes—thus confirming Elia’s theory blood latent 
i of his ancestors, to the last moment pouring forth floods of senti- 
‘ mental morality amid erowds of applauding tenants. Thus we 
; lose sight of a singularly uninteresting hero and heroine. In —_—_—_—_— 
=< * reading the history of their loves and sermons, one finds it 
to realize the sensations of a schoolboy newly | 
: dides, who has just discovered that it is a = hye rious per- 
originality im grammar, hitherto mainly associated with the | 
e memory of bodily suffering, is to be treated with respect | 
4 
: ' and a complete separation from the common educated intelli- | 
a - 4 llowing:—“I have such a horror of that Mrs. Blite, and, if she 
: 
‘The final cause of the book seems to be the diffusion of a mild 
— lady-like form of theology, animated by a chastened spirit of ious | 
ue curiosity, condemned to constant inquiry, without the slightest 
ned | 
enough even to 80 curious problems which 
ao SS start forth, armed at all points, from his aching brain. care of Governor Trumbull, in 1790, ‘The third hook—passing 
; ‘ Mad 
expect in Mot Quite the Thing, came into the custody of the Massachusetts Historical Societ 
qi The names of Blite and Mushroom have already been men- 
= | tioned, and we need only add that other prominent persons | Tlistory of New lngiand. @ present work, completing 
a eve, Mr. Vaultup, a hunting an, and the vicar, Mr. | the series of his memoirs, sprang out of a pilgrimage 
Foresiter, whose name is y intended to represent @ | made in the year 1857 by one of the patriarch’s descendants, 
modern Prometheus. A nov sah Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, to the ancestral home of the family at 
the offspring of his brain with descriptive names if he pleases. It | Groton, in Suffolk. ‘The sight of the tomb which yet bore his 
—- is an easy way to give his readers a peep behind the scenes before | forefathers’ names, of the church wherein they worshipped, and of 
; the curtain rises; aud the most serious objection to the practice is | the still traceable ruins of their manorial-house—joined with the 
: = that, like the lavish use of adjectives, it is apt to become a con- | yet lingering tradition of their presence, which somewhat scanda- 
venient sereen for mere indolence or for want of dramatic power. fously spoke of the emigrants as vogicldes,” and hinted ot treasure 
4 It is much easier to call a man Blite or Foresiter than to sketch buried by them there before their “ flight ” to Amevica—determined 
y end fil) up « truthful and harmonious picture of character. | him to undertake the task of rendering filial justice to his pro- 
&§ | Genitons by putting together the available materials of their family 
: | history. its labours towards this praiseworthy end were shortly 
: q | afterwards greatly facilitated by his coming into ion of a 
very large collection of papers—almost indeed, in 
oe F their wealth of information—which enabled him to trace the 
° and Letters of John Winthrop. C. Winthrop. Boston 
XUM 
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has been able to verify and ~~ the notices thus acquired 
out of official documents, as well as from published county and 
family histories. On the Rolls of Court of the county of York for 
A.D. 1200, there is a record which begins with the name of “ Robert 
de Winetorp.” The name of “I. Winethorp” is found seven years 
later in a similar record for the county of Lincoln. it 
is the Saxon name of a village. Of the prefix “ Win,” or 
“Wine,” more than one signification has been , as the 
root may be supposed to indicate “war, , the masculine 
temper,” or “dear, beloved, pleasant,” if not that more direct 
allusion to the juice of the grape which may be thought to con- 
nect it with either class of qualities. Mr. Bowditch, the American 
writer on surnames, is probably not far out in the theory that 
“ Winthrop ” means a pleasant “ winsome” An 
old pedigree traces the family “anciently” to Northumberland, 
then to a village called Winthorpe near Newark, whence they 
“came up to London and owned Marribone (Marylebone) Park,” 
and afterwards went to “Groton, in Suffolk, where they lived 
many years.” Cotton Mather, the writer of the M ja, one 
of a family one connected with the Winthrops, and himself 
a close friend of Wait-Still Winthrop, Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts Ca mention 
of three generations of gentlemen and scholars who bore the 
name of Adam Winthrop. ‘The first Adam, “a worthy, a wa 
and a learned gentleman,” was My ry eminent for ski 
in the law, nor without remark for love to the under the 
reign of King Henry VIIL” To a brother of his the martyr 
Philpot is said to have committed his papers. The second, a 
wealthy clothier and a distinguished member of the Clothworkers’ 
Company—vir pius et vere religioni: having incurred the 
y of imprisonment and a fine of 600/. for illegal “ negotiation 
with forei y” and for the freedom of his opinions in politics and 
religion, was consoled by the grant of the lordship of the dissolved 
Abbey of Groton, and the arms and dignity of an esquire. His 
portrait, ascribed to Holbein—one of the heirlooms of the family—is 
engraved in the volume before us. At his house in “Gracious” 
(Gracechurch) Street was born his son Adam, the father of the 
subject of this memoir. This last Adam, auditor of Trinity 
St. John’s Colleges, Cambridge, a bit of an antiquarian and poet, 
had for his first wife a sister of Dr. John Still, Master of Trinity, 
and afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. And John Winthrop, 
“borne on Thursday about 5 of the clocke in the morning the 
12 daie of January anno 1587” (January 22, 1588, N.S.), was 
his only son by his second wife Anne, daughter of Henry Browne, 
clothier of Edwardston—famina que Christum corde gerebat herum. 
So —_ the poetical old Latin pedigree. 

T ee ee presents us with all kinds of 
queer details of country life at Groton, together with incidental 
notices of his son’s early hi From it his descendants have 
been enabled to establish the fact, previously a matter of 
surmise, that John Winthrop was a member of the University of 
Cambridge, having entered at Trinity College the 8th of December, 
1602, before completing his fifteenth year. It was doubtless his 
ingering attachment to 4A/ma Mater which caused that venerable 
institution to be reproduced by name under his auspices, and by the 
bounty of another of her undoubted children, John Harvard, thi 
years later, on the soil of New England. From his own record 
‘Christian Experiences,” we gain glim of character which 
give us the idea of a th of sing promise, with 

ons and fits of religious enthusiasm, alternately breaking out 
to wild excesses and grovelling in the depths of self-abasement. 
Some allowance may be made for the lan in which a man of his 
uliar temperament, deeply imbued with the theology of the time, 
would naturally vent his sense of his own backslidings and shorteom- 
ings. He was, he tells us, “ very lewdly dis , and inclining unto 
and attempting (so far as his heart enabled him) all kinds of wieked- 
ness, except swearing and scorning religion.” When we learn that 
at ten years of age he “ found manifest answer” to his prayers, and 
two later felt that he had “ more understanding in divinity 
than his fellows,” we might think that he was not altogether in a 
it was in the nature of nity severe manhood, 
i stern Puritan discipline, to magnify every peccadillo 
of his hot youth into a deed of deadly wickedness. To other eyes 
than his own he seemed a paragon of uprightness and decorum. 
He was a justice of the peace at eighteen years of age, by which 
time moreover he was a husband and a father, » as “his 
ts conceived” him, “a man in stature and understanding.” 
is wife, Mary Forth, died within eleven years of their marriage, 
leaving him six children, the eldest of whom, John, became after- 
wards the first Governor of Connecticut. A second marriage 
with Thomasine, congee of William Clopton, proved even less 
auspicious, being cut short by her death within a year and a day. 
There is much power and pathos in the somewhat lengthy out- 
pourings in whi the soul of the mourner seeks expression for its 
experiences,” dwelling with minute and almost morbid 
larity upon the ptoms and sayings, the wandering thoughts 
and delirious fancies, the “ temptations of the enemy,” the parting 
words, the passing bell, the last sighs and tears. Vis was, how- 
ever, @ nature far too warm and domestic to be reconciled to a 
pyne blank, and it is no derogation from the glowing tribute 
pays to her memory that in less than two years we find her 
place tilled by a third spouse. 

The minute diary from which his editor quotes at somewhat 
wearisome length is less abundant in historical facts than in 
the records of the inward conflicts of a spirit wanting a field 


¥ 


for healthful exercise and secretly preying upon 
time, and the pressure 
to 


those of his way of thinking in religi 
him a to more vigorous action and 


BEE 
‘Hi 


4 


amusing mixture of the scholarly habits of his early 
the categorical correctness with which Winthrop sets 
scruples which induced him to give up in future the 
shooting : — 

Findinge by muche examination that ordinary shootinge in a gunne, ete: 
could not stande wt a good conscience in my selfe, as first, for that it is 
simply prohibited by the lawe of the land, uppon this grounde amonst others, 
that it spoiles more of the creatures then it getts; 2 it procures offence unto 
wate; 5 endangers a mans life, ete ; 6 it b no profite things 
considered ; 7 it hazards more of a mans estate by the penaltye of it, then a 
man would willingly parte with; 8 it brings a man of worth & godlines 
into some contempt :—lastly for 


gither shootinge at the creeke 


L 


(if he please) can giue me fowle by some meanes, if he will not, 
a Nye is [his] will who loves me, it is sufficient to my 


There is a touch of that characteristic blending of shrewd sense 
with pietistic fervour which has been at all times common with the 
Puritan, in the reason which finally clenches the chain of this godly 
reasoning. ‘“ Bad luck with his gun,” as his editor candidly remarks, 
“though the last reason assigned, may have given the original im- 
pulse to much of this philosophy about —. The Governor 
was evidently not a good shot in hisyouth. Nor did his renuncia- 
tions of the minor kinds of social recreation stop here. Bei 
admonished about the same time, “by a Christian freinde, that 
some good men were ofended to heare of some inge w* 
was used” in his house by his servants, “ ved,” 
he says, “ that as for my selfe not to use any cardings, etc, so for 
others to represse could, during continuance of 
my present state, & i inge me once to be whollye by m 
enumerates among the benefits which he from a “hote 
malignt feaver,” which he had in London, “ deliverance from the 
bondage whereinto I was fallen: by the immoderate use & love of 
Tobacco, so as I gave it cleane over.” Hitherto the worthy man 
had not only found an innocent solace in his “ pype,” but had shown 
himself no inexpert judge of the quality of the article smoked. 
His son Henry had made a voyage to the West Indies in the spri 

or summer of 1627, had established himself there a ey 
tobacco, and had, it appears, sent over specimens of the produce for 
distribution among divers fri probably with the hope of 
obtaining patronage at home. “ But,” writes his father in ac- 
knowledging the receipt of his sample, “I found, by the rolls you 
sent to me and to your uncles, that it was very ill-conditi foul, 
and full of stalks, and evil colored; and your uncle Fones, taking 
the judgment of divers none of them would give five 
shillings a pound for it.” This youth seems to have been from the 
first somewhat of a thorn in his father’s side, to judge from the 
objurgation contained in the same letter ing his “vain 
overreaching mind,” which will surely be the cause af his “ over- 
throw,” if “ attain not more discretion and moderation” with 


his years. 

We should hardly know all this time, but for a chance allusion 
here and there, that Winthrop met with success in his practice of 
the law, and held the lucrative office of Attorney to the Court of 
Wards and Liveries, besides drawing numerous draughts of bills for 
Parliament. He vacated this office in 1629—whetber deprived of 

igious sympathies, not appear. t the tone of his di 
about that ra pares us for the great step which ae 3 


shortly to take. The only document of a public kind here 
am hie remains is the of Goneral Considerations 
the Plantation of New England, with an Answer to several 


Objections.” The copy and y 
than that included in Hutchinson's Collection. Upon this was 
based the memorable t entered into at C idge by 
twelve of the leading frends of Massach: ohn Winthson’, 
standing the wp New England. Some of 
ese “reasons” might serve as a hint to pessimists of the present 
day, that things are not so much worse now than they were in the 
good old times : — 
This Land growes weary of her Inhabitants, soe 
creatures, is here more vile & base then the earth we treade 
; masters are forced 


wy. authority to entertaine servants, ts to there owne 


that children, servants & especially if be poore, are 
, the greatest burthens, w* if thinges weare weuld be the 
earthly blesainges. 


The Editor seems to hint at the possibility of a further instal- 
ment of the work being at some future time forthcoming, With 


in usinge gone | uw | some | 
of conscience, & haue taken muche paynes & hazarded my healthe, I haue 
gotten sometimes a verye little but most comonly nothinge at all towards 
my cost & laboure: 
Therefore I haue resolved & covenanted w* the Lorde to give over allto- 
| 
| 
taken up waamy wanessisarie yea unlawfull trades to mainetaine them, & we 
| use the authoritie of the Law to hinder the increase of oF people, as by 
| _ the Statute _ _ ges, & inmates, & thus it is come to 7 
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the present mas of materials only existing 

in the personal hi its subject, it is not easy to see 

culars of the same kind. irs of this description are too full 

of mere effusions of subjective —— to please the collector of 
e 


antiquarian or biographical facts, while they are too ial and 
domestic to be of much value for the purposes of history. 


THREE YEARS’ SLAVERY IN PATAGONIA.* 


MAN who for more than three years has lived upon roots 

and raw offal, has gone about without a rag of clothing, has 
been beaten and ill-used by savages, and has passed every hour in 
mortal terror of a cruel and agonizing death, may be pardoned for 
neglect of the niceties of style and for any lack of literary power. 
M. Guinnard has gone through horrors which might very well 
have driven him into Lagnenge 3 idiocy, and it is therefore a just 
ground of thankfulness that they have only made him a bald and 
unattractive writer. His sufferings have succeeded in blunting 
even the pointed neatness of the French language itself, and we 
look in vain for any traces of that felicity of expression which it 
must be very difficult for anybody who writes French to avoid 
falling into, whether he will or not. The arrangement of facts is 
as confused as the style is unattractive. The names and poli- 
tical relations of the various tribes, their habits and manners, and 
the details of the author’s personal sufferings, are al] jumbled up 
together in a strangely tedious way. All this bluntness of writing, 
moreover, has not the only quality which could reconcile us to it— 
the art, namely, of making the narrative seem more credible or 
trustworthy. Throughout M. Guinnard’s book we are reminded, 
by its absence, of Mungo Park’s admirable simplicity, com- 
bined as it was with a great deal of tenderness and rough 
poetry. However, M.Guinnard’s adventures are sufficiently ex- 
traordinary to prevent us from quarrelling with him on the ground 
of his literary defects. Perhaps, on the whole, it is better that a 
traveller should write his own narrative, however uncouthly, than 
that he should have it doctored by some “ lite entleman ” 
more familiar than himself with grammar and with the cant and 
tricks of the current style. 

M. Guinnard found hi at three-and-twenty in the position 
of most young men at that age, both in France and England—with 
a good of ambition, but no money; and he could think of no 
better means of attaining the desired wealth and position than by 
emigrating to South America. So he embarked at Havre, on his 
way to Montevideo. On his arrival, he found that city, as it 
generally seems to be, in a state of civil war; that is to say, it was 
in the hands of the black troops, who press the day in fusillades 
and street fights as the best way of correcting the disorderly 
outrages which they had themselves been in perpetrating 
during the night. To make a fortune here seemed rather more 
i ible than in Paris or Lyons,so M. Guinnard very wisely 
took his departure, and after exploring the various districts of 
the Argentine Confederation without detecting any opening for 
French enterprise, he determined to set out for Rosario, a great 
rendezvous of Europeans, lying on the banks of the La Plata, 
north-west of Buenos Ayres. He accidentally struck up an ac- 

uaintance with an Italian who, like himself, had come to make 
Lis fortune, but as yet had been unsuccessful, and who had also 
determined to make for Rosario. So they made a common stock 
of their fi bought arms, ammunition, and a rag | supply of 
isions, set out on foot, and without a guide, through the 

‘ampes. M. Guinnard calls his book Three Years slavery 
among the Patagonians, but in fact he was never in Patagonia 
itself, the whole of his route lying in the vast tract which stretches 
north of Patagonia from the Andes to the coast, and which is 
commonly called the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, The miseries of 
the two travellers soon began. The day after their departure, the 
rain came down in a torrent, accompanied by a freezing wind. 
For four whole days during which the storm lasted their only rest- 
ing-place was the soaked earth. faa! could not light a fire, and 
their powder, on which alone they could rely for food, was all but 
spoiled. Then they were nearly drowned by the bursting of water 
into a cave where they were sleeping. ey suffered agonies in 
their feet, which were torn by stones and thorns, and the wounds 
caused by the stones and thorns were aggravated by a keen frust. 
Their provisions failed, and the pains of hunger were added to those 
of cold, of ulcerated wounds, and of fatigue. They were forced to eat 
earth and foul roots, which were revolting to the palate and made 
them ape Ast They were at times delirious, and at times they 

i -destruction. One day they espied a herd of gamas, 


his companion knew 


* Trois Ans @Esclavage chez les Patagons. Par A. Guinnard. Paris; 
P. Brunet. 1864. 


ferocious beings; 80, a their hands, and with mutual exhor- 
tations, they fired ty e foremost of the enemy. The defence 
was in vain, and whole band rushed in upon them. The 
wretched Italian fell dead to the ground, pierced with a hun- 
dred wounds. M. Guinnard was hit in the centre of the fore- 
head with a sort of stone bullet, which laid him insensible on the 
ground. The Indians were at first di to make an end of him 
without further parley, but one of them, judging that a man who 
was so hard to kill would make a useful slave, opposed the general 
design, and, having stripped his miserable prisoner, bound his 
hands behind his back, and then placed him on a horse, fastening 
him tightly on by his legs. M.Guinnard’s sufferings now began in 
real earnest, and all his past trifli 
For days he was carried along with the tribe, still, like Maze 
tied to the back of the horse; his wounds kept bleeding, 
suffered frightful tortures from his bonds, and he-could not eat, 
At last they reached the head-quarters of the tribe, where the 
savages crowded round him with ferocious curiosity, and, as his 
captor recounted the resistance which they had met with, they 
seemed unable to restrain their vengeance. M. Guinnard could 
only — their self-control on the theory that they intended to 
reserve him for some great religious festival of the tribe. They 
threw him a piece of raw horse-flesh, which he was fain to eat, 
and left him to dress his wounds, which he did “without any 
assistance save the Divine will and some herbs.” 

His existence henceforth became monotonous enough. The 
savages kept guard over him with the most watchful jealousy, 
never permitting him to be out of sight for a moment. Th 
would allow him to wear no clothes. He had no food which 
to a civilized man could be other than loathsome, consisti 
as it did for the most part of raw kidneys, clotted bl 
and unsavoury roots. The writer tells us how, with a piece of un- 
cooked offal in his hand, each mouthful of which he had to dispute 
with famishing dogs quarrelling and snarling around him, he often 
used to think of the difference between this ignoble meal and 
the European dinner-table, well-appointed, covered with linen of 
dazzling whiteness, with rich earthenware and sparkling glass, 
“autour de — nos heureux d’Europe, dégustant avec insou- 
ciance les mets les plus délicats et les vins les plus généreux, font 
assaut de saillies spirituelles et de doux propos.” Unwholesome 
food was not by any means his worst grievance. Sometimes the 
Indians would dream that he was away, and, interpreting 
the dream as a special message from the to warn them, 
would rush out of their tents in the dead of night and overwhelm 
their wretched captive with blows and abuse. The children 
especially delighted in all kinds of cruelties. They would hurl 
pointed stones at him out of their slings, or when on horseback 
would catch him in the lasso and drag him along at full speed. 
And under these and a hundred other forms of torture he was 
obliged to feign the liveliest happiness, and to pretend to be as 
heartily amused as his tormentors; for on one occasion, finding 
him in tears at the thought of his desperate position, their fury 
knew no bounds, and they fell upon him with such rage that he 
was left almost dead. It would have given rather a healthier 
tone to the meditations of Jean-Jacques Soumes or Bernardin de 
St. Pierre if they could have had the experience of M. Guinnard 
for a couple of months, and been brought face to face with that 
primitive humanity and simple sweetness from which, according 
to them, what is ly called civilization has so mischievously 
degenerated. M.Guinnard did not pass the whole of the three 
years in the hands of one tribe, but was sold from one to another, 
generally for some very paltry consideration. His treatment was 
much the same throughout, 

He has recorded very amply the habits of each tribe, and has 
furnished a large number of words from their vocabularies. As 
might be expected, the inhabitants of the Pampas, although bear- 
ing different names and recognising different chiefs, resemble one 
another pretty closely in their general mode of life. They are all 
in the lowest of ism, and we naturally therefore find 
among them the ideas which have marked all the nations in the 
same stage of whom we have any knowledge. The women, for 
instance, are slaves, iage is a matter of in and sale. 
The husband can punish his wife's infidelity as well as the sin of her 
accomplice by death, but as a rule he prefers to condone the wrong 
for some valuable consideration. Other wrongs likewise are capable 
of being atoned for by ot pe Like almost all barbarians, 
the Patagonians are deceitful, given to thieving, drunkards when- 
ever they have the geo and intensely superstitious. Th 
recognise two deities—the Great Man, or th a 

of all Ill, 


revere as the creator of all good ane and wo ~ 
men and women—w. 


There are also among them divin 

like the famous o of antiquity, have the power of throwing 
themselves into violent convulsions, The trade is not very flourish- 
ing, owing to the fact that some time several of them were 
massacred by the chiefs for predicting what never came to pass, 
Notwithstanding this di ul treatment of their priests, the 
Patagonians never eat or drink without praying to the Great 
Man, and offering to him the first portion, Turning to the sun, 
which is sent to cheer man by the Good Being, the worshipper 
tears off a piece of meat, and pours on the earth a few drops of 
water, accompanying the action with a regular formula, of which 
M. Guinnard gives us the original words as well as the trans- 


Oh pere, Grand Homme, roi de cette terre, fais-moi faveur, éher ami, 
tous les jours, d’une bonne nourriture, de la bonne eau, d’un bon sommeil ; 
pure moi; as-tu faim, yoil) un mauvais-manger; mange si tu 


| | 
. and rushed upon them with all the ardour that was left them. 
} They struck one of the animals, and reckoned themselves sure of 
- their booty, when, to their horror and affright, they perceived in the 
oe distance a party of Indians evidently on the track of prey, whether 
; tt man or brute. The travellers were lucky enough to escape unob- 
2 served into an adjoining caye. Here they remained two days, 
— almost paralysed with terror, till on the third a | hunger became 
a stronger than fear, and wy ne outside. They were lucky 
. enough to hit a gama, and M. Guinnard had just got it across his 
shoulders when in & moment # horde of Indians sprung up on all 
a sides as if by enchantment, and surrounded them, making hideous 
£ noises and brandishing their lances and lassoes. The author and | [ation tm ' 
ee | 
XUM 
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They appear not to have reached the civilized conception even of 
death ; in fact they are unable to form the idea that anybody reall 
dies. They fancy that their friend has grown ve this world, 
and, anxious to see other regions known to him only, leaves them 
for this purpose. Accordingly, they humour him, and adorning 
him with all that he most vabesd, they place him on his favourite 
horse, whose left fore-leg they break in order that its forced genu- 
flexions may add to the gloom of the ceremony. After his friends, 
his wives, and all the women of the tribe have bewailed him, and 
reproached him with his ingratitude in deserting them, he is duly 
buried at the top of some high hill, several horses and sheep being 
slain and buried with him to serve as food during his journey. 
Although tobacco is procured with difficulty, these savages are 
tremendous smokers. They never smoke tobacco alone, but 
always mix it either with horse-dung or dried meat. When the 
pipe is alight, the smokers throw themselves prone upon the 
ground, and each in turn takes seven or eight whiffs as fast as 
possible, retaining the smoke'as Jong as their strength will endure, 
until, almost suffocated, they are forced to let it = The effect 
is frightful. Of their eyes only the white is visible, and these 
organs dilate to such an extent that they seem ready to start out 
of the sockets; they are seized with a fit of convulsive trembling 
in all their limbs, and emit terrific snorts. This condition is the 
height of Patagonian bliss, and “is the object of their most re- 
spectful sympathies.” To speak to a man in this state of 
would be an unpardonable insult, and the best thing you can do is 
to bring a horn full of cold water and place it in silence at his side. 
But to return to M. Guinnard’s personal history. The treatment 
which he received did not change with change of masters until 
he came into the ion of Calfoucourah, a venerable chief 
who was the head of the whole tribe. Calfoucourah, who seems 
somehow or other to have got a tincture of civilization, took a 
liking to his white captive and allowed him numerous privile; 
among them that of wearing an old ragged mantle round his loins. 
But even the mantle did not reconcile M. Guinnard to his position, 
and he never ceased to ponder over means of escape, for Calfou- 
courah’s friendship was not so great as to produce any relaxation of 
the vigilance with which the prisoner was guarded. But at length 


deliverance came to M. Guinnard in the shape of sundry kegs of | of 


brandy which Urquiza, the Dictator or President of the adjoining 
republic of La Plata, had sent as a token of his friendship for his 
savage neighbours. Calfoucourah and his friends, as was natural 
had a terrific debauch, and while they were lying on the ground 
mad and blind with drink, their captive mounted one of the 
swiftest horses in the camp, and with two others by way of relay 
set out to ride for his life. The orgy and the eggs gr stupefac- 
tion lasted so long that he had an ample start, and after twelve 
days of ceaseless riding, worn out with fatigue, hunger, and 
terror, he reached the town of Rio Quinto. We need not follow 
the author any further. There are three more chapters in his book 
which he would have done better to omit. They are very tame 
and unimportant, and, coming in at the end of an exciting and 
extraordinary narrative, by no means improve the effect. M. 
Guinnard is no artist, but for all that his book is full of highly 
interesting matter. 


HAGENBACH ON THE RHESUS. 


HE sam hlet before us is, we believe, the last contribution 

to the literature of a subject which has divided the learned 
world since the days of Scali The list of authors who have 
written on the Rhesus occupies two full pages of M. Hagenbach’s 
brochure, and includes the names of Valckenir, Béckh, Lachmann, 
Hermann, and A, Schlegel. M. Hagenbach gives a summary of 
their opinions, and adds some arguments of his own. It is 
amusing to trace in the controversy the same alternation between 
the old and new views which has marked the discussion of the 
Homeric question. Most of the critics in the earlier part of the 
century follow Scaliger in denying the assertion of the argument 
pee to the play, that it was the work of Euripides, But 
ere their agreement ends. Who was the author, when did he 
live, what are the main features which distinguish his style from 
that of Euripides, are questions on which they display the 
utmost diversity. Lachmann, led probably by metrical considera- 
tions, assigned it to a pupil of Auschylus, and considered it contem- 
porary with the Medea. Biéckh supposed it was written by the 
younger Euripides, a nephew of the poet—an opinion which he 
subsequently withdrew. Hermann ascribed it to an Alexandrian 
poet under the first Ptolemies, Schlegel thought it the work of 
an imitator of Sophocles—an opinion countenanced by the words of 
the argument before mentioned. Ottfried Miiller and Matthie 
so far agree with this view as to allow the Rhesus to belong to the 
best period of Greek drama. Thus far the sceptics. A reaction 
in favour of the old view set in with the publication of Vater's 
Vindicia in 1837. This work, though much has been written 
since its appe still remains the most comprehensive treatise 
on the question, Unfortunately it is rather one-sided, and too 
often supplies the want of positive arguments by general remarks 
on the merits of Euripides, the beauties of the Rhesus, &c, 
Vater's main position, however, may be stated as follows— 
(1.) The general style and metres of the play are not 
ike those of Euripides, whilst the frequent allusions to aogoi, 
the occasional sententia, the fondness for lengthy dialogues 


* De Rheso, Tragedia dissertatio Philologica, scripsit Fridericus Hagenbach. 
Basle; 1863. 


between two interlocutors, and the verses in praise of an 
unmarried life are distinctly in the style of that author; (2.) Grant- 
ing that these internal considerations would not have justified us 
in assigning the play to Euripides had it come down to us as a 
drama the weight of external 
in favour of this view. Grammarians and manuscripts are 
agreed, and we have no sufficient reason for doubting them. Nor 
is it difficult to fix the date of its composition. the speech 
which begins at 1. 962, the Muse of the deification of 
Rhesus in Thrace :-— 


xpumrog &° iy dvrpoc ric Urapyipov xPovi¢g 
dvOpwrodaipwy xeicerar 
Now, the Athenians under Hagnon founded Amphi and at . 
the same time transferred the bones of Rhesus Troy to 
the Strymon, Ol. 85.4, B.c. 437. To this yearor the next we must 
refer the play. 

We must confess ourselves by Vater’s argu- 
ments. To begin with the last of them, it is at once clear that at 
the best it is utterly uncertain. Such allusive references to public 
events, even when sanctioned by the authority of scholia, are too 
dim to allow of anything being built upon them. In this case the 
conjecture is due to Vater’s ingenuity alone, so far from re- 
ceiving any confirmation from the ancients, is in direct opposition 
to the statement of the scholiast at 1.524. The grammarian 
Crates is there quoted as ining a su: mistake about the 
constellations by the fact that Euripides com the Rhesus 
whilst still young. Euripides was born in 480 8.c., and, if Vater’s 
hypothesis be true, must have been between forty and fifty when 
the Rhesus was brought out. To call him young at that age is 
mere ial pleading. Vater’s second ment deserves more 
particular consideration. He lays great stress on the testimony of 
pes But that even this testimony was not uniform is 
proved by the words of the ees mentioned before. “Some 


prosaic style unworthy of Eur? thet d probably made up by the 
I. 
at, however, a play by Euripides 
(3-) 


gram: 
and Pergamus. Aristotle, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, and Crates are 
brated of these compilers. These lists were upon 
mation supplied by the eg given as prizes to the victorious 
tragedian, and were probably drawn up with care. We have, 
therefore, no reason to doubt that Euripides did write a Rhesus. 
Whether that was the play which has come down to us is another 
question. We must do Vater the justice of confessing that the 
ians, so far as their statements go, appear to have thought 
it was. For instance, Crates would not have accounted for the 
supposed mistake in 1. 524 by saying that it was written when 
Euripides was _ , if he had doubted whether it was written by 
Euripides at imilarly, the criticism on 1. 41, drt ode deriv 
Eipixidov, could only come from some one who acce the whole 
play as genuine. 1t does not follow, however, that the Rhesus is 
the genuine work of Euripides because the weight of the gram- 
marians’ testimony is on that side. As we have already seen, 
there were some who doubted. The mere existence of such a 
doubt is ignificant. When we consider how cautious the 
Alexandrian critics were in their judgment upon Homer—for the 
great question of the Homeric controversy is essentially a modern 
one—we can hardly help feeling that their criticism did not 
very deep, and that evidence which satisfied them would ie 
thought unsatisfactory now. In thei of criticism the sphere 
of doubt was comparatively limited. Its existence, therefore, 
becomes more significant in ion as it is more rare. Those 
some ” the of the Rhesus 
we may sure, reason for doing so—perhaps ex 
evidence no longer accessible, certainly Saemal deta of which 
we are probably as good judges as they. This brings us to the 
first of Vater’s arguments—the ment of the play in some 
essential particulars with others of Euripides. It is to this point 
that M. Hagenbach has mainly devoted his attention. He 
a the question under the three heads of plot, metre, and 
iction. 

The plot of the Rhesus differs from that of every other extant 
Greek tragedy in being taken directly from the Ihad. It is, in 
fact, the tenth book, or Dolonea, cast into a dramatic shape, with 
suck slight alterations as seemed . In outline it is as 
follows. The Trojan night sentinels, observing an unusual com- 
motion among the Greeks, wake Hector, who, by the advice of 
€neas, despatches Dolon in the disguise of a wolf to reconnoitre 
the enemy’s camp. Meanwhile Rhesns, King of Thrace, the son 
of the river-god Strymon and the muse Terpsichore, arrives at 
Troy and offers his services to Hector, excusing his past delay on 
the ens of a Scythian expedition, and boasting that he will soon 

ish the war. In the interval, Dolon has been caught by Ulysses 
and Diomed, who, learning from him the watchword, enter the 
Trojan camp with the intention of surprising Hector, Not 
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finding they attack and slay Rhesus, whose white horses 
Athena - pointed out to them as a splendid prize. By this 
time the Trojans are aroused, and Ulysses only s by knowing 
the watchword. Then the wounded charioteer of Rhesus gives an 
account of what has happened, charging Hector with treachery, 
and refusing to believe his protestations of good faith, till at last 
Hector orders him to be carried away. This is the point for the 
pga mae the deus ex machind. Terpsichore is seen carryi 
body of her son in her arms. At first. she blames Ulysses an 
Diomed as the authors of her son’s death; but afterwards turns 
upon Athena, upbraiding her with ingratitude to the Muses, who 
had always honoured her favourite city, Athens. However, as 
some consolation, Rhesus is to receive divine honours after death, 
and the with the sentiment that it is better not to 
than to have children who die. M. Hagenbach condemns 
this plot as frigid and deficient in interest. It is certainly not 
well suited for tragedy, and some critics have gone so far as 
to rank it with the Alcestis, as one of those plays which, 
from their being only half-tragic, were sometimes substituted for 
the regular satiric drama. But though not v ic, the 
Rhesus does not, like the Alcestis, end happily ; if the con- 
cluding of the Muse is less pathetic than might be expected, 
this is owing to the difficulty of the subject, and is no part of the 
’s design. To us the plot sufficiently lively, and there 
1s a vein of true running through the choruses which is 
not unworthy of the best days of Attic tragedy. Compared with 
at least one of the plays of Euripides, it holds a respectable 
ition. Indeed, it is in the absence of a prologue that the 
differs most conspicuously from other Greek ies. Yet 
even this has a parallel in the Perse and Supplices of Aischylus, 
and the Jphigena in Aulis of Euripides, and may have happened 
in some others of the many tragedies no 1 preserved. The 
statement of the scholiast that two p: es to the Rhesus were 
in circulation ——- only implies, as Mr. Paley suggests, that 
a 


the absence rologue was unusual, and that attempts had 
been made to supply the s deficiency. 
If now we turn to metrical considerations, we find in the Rhesus 


an elaborate care which belongs to the earlier period of y- The 
resolution of a long syllable into two short ones in the iambic trimeter 
is rare in Aischylus and Sophocles, and only becomes frequent in the 
later plays of Baripides hus the Helena, which was brought out 
B.C. 412, contains 390 resolutions; the Orestes, B.c. 408, has 5695 
whilst the Medea, one of the earliest plays, has only 72. The 
Rhesus contains only 60, and the trimeter is never distributed 
between two rs—a practice common in the later period. On 
the admission of an ithyphallic verse in the middle 


by him. The second 
which are either dat deyopueva, or not found elsewhere in the 

i Amongst these is the remarkable use of dva 
addressed to a man, against the invariable custom which confined 
it to a god. The three last are lists of words and sen- 


i in the Rhesus. The Aischylean list is the 
smallest; the number of words in Sophocles and Euripides is about 
equal, if we take en eet Se latter as equivalent to the 
So that the largest number of words is 
8 of Euripides seems to point to some one 
who was familiar with the whole collection. But, in fact, the argu- 
ment from single words and phrases is only strong when they are 
sufficiently marked to indicate direct imitation. Thus the line, 


Rhes. 965 — 
por 
rovg 'Oppiwe guivecBa gikove — 
could hardly have been written independently of the well-known 
tine in thie — 
ob 
obdty dpreiv sip’ dpedérng 
Nor is it likely that two lines so nearly similar as 
rerpamobog rWipevog (Hec. 1058), 


rerpdrouv piphoopar xihevOov (Ihes. 312), 
could have been produced by two authors quite unfamiliar with 
each other’s works. But which imitated the other? If some of 
the more remarkable e ions in various works of three authors 
are found in a single work of a fourth, not in itself very remarkable, 
it is certainly ome tay that the fourth copied from the other 
three than vice And this inference in the case of the Rhesus 
le. It is careful and elaborate, some- 
times grandiloquent like hy sometimes compressed like 


and 


point in the received view. y 
styles, and altered his metre and diction considerably at 
different epochs in his life.” But there is one peculiarity which 
never fails him—his exuberance. Whether it be in the lengthiness 
of his prologues, the interminable arguments of his dialogues, the 


_ minuteness of his pnouc, or the endless variety of his choruses, he 


always exhibits the same inexhaustible fertility. And this is 
precisely the thing most wanting in the Rhesus. As M. Hagenbach 


well observes, there is in it no trace of youth—no signs of a 
luxuriant genius as yet impatient of pruning-knife, no 
fervour or impetuosity, And if it was not written when 
Euripides was young, the in evidence is still stronger 
against its having been composed at a more mature age. If it is 
unlike the Medea, it is even more unlike the Jon or the Phenisse. 

To what conclusion, then, must we come as to its authorship ? 
M. Hagenbach inclines:to refer it to the age of Philip and Alex- 
ander. By that time the stage had lost its vitality, and the loose 
—_ which had charmed the auditors of Euripides and his 
followers had given way to a rhythm more careful and more 
closely modelled on the older dramatists. This reaction was coin- 
cident with a great increase in the number of readers. Plays were 
written, as in modern times, which were not intended for the 
stage, To this class belong the somewhat finikin dramas of 
Chzeremon, and possibly the Hence the variety of styles 
conspicuous in it—the dvayvyworm«oi, as they were called, bein 
almost universally imitators, and ing little power of origin 
composition. This theory is, we believe, new, and possesses the 
merit of accounting for most of the phenomena of the play. We 
recommend it to the consideration of scholars, : 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


FA capd the numerous works on the Danish question which 
the present war has called forth, there is a German trans- 
lation of the Danish account of General Rye’s Retreat in the 
Year 1849.* It was originally written by Major Beck, a com- 
ion in arms of General Rye, the Danish commander who, 
in the last war, kept nearly the whole Prussian army in 
check with a comparatively small force, and after makin 
his retreat, met with a soldier’s death at Fredericia. It 
is now translated by Captain Seubert, of the Wurtemberg 
army, with an introduction and notes, as a guide to much that 
is taking place during the present campaign. He speaks in 
high terms of the Danish army, and says that it is useless for any 
but a very large force to attack Denmark. At least a hundred 
thousand men are required, and an exceedingly powerful si 
train, for, without a great number of heavy guns, “ the Dannewerke 
and Dybbél can be taken only at a very great expenditure of 
life.” In the last war, the Danes were superior in cavalry, 
and they surpassed the Germans in engineering skill, but their 
infantry were, and stiJl are, provided with inferior fire-arms, 
and their commissariat is badly appointed. The translator 
expects much from the valour of his countrymen, and not a little 
from their hard cash, for the Danish commissariat officers, he 
says, pay in paper money only, and the natives will soon learn to 
appreciate the difference between that and solid German thalers. 
in Major Pfister, an officer in the Hessian army. He considers it 
a patriotic undertaking to chronicle the d of the German 
troops who were employed by England against the colonists. 
They have hitherto remained unnoticed, but he now comes forward 
to write their history, and to rescue from obscurity a deservin 
portion of his countrymen. Some four-and-twenty thousand of 
them, he says, were engaged in this service for seven years, 
and they have left behind them copious materials for his work, 
in the shape of letters, diaries, and other documents. Besides 
consulting these, he has communication with 
many actual participators in the events of the war—a statement 
which proves that the author must be entitled to the respect 
which is due to advanced years. How the Germans got to 
America, he says, or what business they had there, does not 
concern him; but he finds them there, and he thinks it right 
to trace their actions during the war. He naturally sides with 
England against her rebellious subjects, for his countrymen were 
engaged under her flag; and during the pow Recor) he has devoted 
to exploring the records of their services, h had time to become 
an enthusiast and a isan. And indeed, he says, from his 
earliest boyhood he has looked upon England as the country from 
which “a star of salvation shone forth upon enslaved Europe.” 
Ferdinand Lassalle, well-known as a brilliant but some- 
what paradoxical writer on scientific, political, and literary 
subjects, comes forward with a savagely polemical pamphlet 
on political economy, in which he intends to annihilate 
his antagonist Herr Bastiat-Schulze von Delitesch, the Julian 
of Economy t, and the theories propounded by that writer in his 
Arbeiter-Katechismus. The author tells us that his recent 
agitations on the platform have involved him in no less than five 
criminal actions, all of which are pending at the present moment, 
Yet he cannot refrain from pausing a while in the task of defend- 
ing himself in order to hold u Schulze to public execration. 
He calls him the ae arse of the “economical or bour- 
geois mob,” as in 1862 he styled Julian Schmidt, the author of 


* Die Krii rung der Diinen in Jiitland, dargestellt an General 8 
Riickzug im Jahre 1849. Nach den Vortrtigen des kdnigl. dinischen M 
bergischem Hauptmann. x Specialkarte. Darmstadt and 
Zernin. London: Williams & Norgate. 1864. ames 
+ Der Nordamerikanische Unabhiingigheits-Krieg. Als Beitrag zur Heeres- 
von erdinand 


geschichte deutscher bearbeitet F 7, Kurhessischem 
: Krieger. London: Williense and 


Majora.D. Band I, 
} Herr Bastiat-Schulze von Deli der thonomische Julian, oder, 
und Arbeit. Von Fenlinand Lassalle, Berlin: Schlingmana, 
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4 of a dactylic strophe, as well as at the end, is considered by 
- - Westphal and Rossbach to be post-Euripidean. On the subject of 
7 diction, M. Hagenbach has — much trouble. He has drawn up 
|G five catalogues to illustrate question. The first of these con- 
a! a tains 150 words not found in Sophocles, and M. Hagenbach infers 
as j i | that the Rhesus could not have been written, as Gruppe supposes, 
i 
| 
= 4 yhocles, very rarely exuberant like Kuripides. This is, we think ee 
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& History of German Literature, the tive of the 
“literary mob.” In the pamphlet, which is dedicated to 
the German workmen and the German bourgeoisie, he follows M. 
Schulze through the four chapters of his work on Labour and 
Capital, making « series of indiscrimi assaults on all with 
whom wae to differ in o oe especially on the 

i Gamany, und-the Sade iliew party, in and out of 
the Chambers. 

The subject of the Noth* has been learnedly dis- 
cussed by the late Professor Karl Mosler, of Dusseldorf, and his 

Dr. Nikola Mosler. Their aim is chiefly to restore the text, 
which has been greatly corru to something like its original 
purity, and with that view they give a series of extracts, with 
emendations and criticisms thereon. Lachmann’s investigations, 
says the Professor, have rather obscured than elucidated the sub- 
ject, and it is only of late years that Holtzmann and Pfeiffer have 
restored to the favour of the nation the poem which had been 
buried under an overwhelming mass of learning. Professor Mosler 
adopts a plan different from that of Lachmann, and, instead of piling 
cumbrous erudition on the story, he desires “to construct artistic 
theories on scientific foundations.” He considers that the Lassberg 
Codex has been worked up from an already text. The 
original author of the poem, he says, wrote in a lyri i 
maaner, not unlike that of Gottfried of 8 . Then came 
the first interpolator, who gave the work its epic continuity by 
inserting — of his own eeniien. He was probably a 
writer of knightly rank, but after him, according to Dr. Mosler, 
came another interpolator, who seems to have been “a monk of 
low degree ” with a taste for tailoring, which he shows by dwelling 
lovingly on details of dress. He copied, and inserted, and reite- 
rated, till he had very considerably enlarged the dimensions of the 

m. Next followed a third writer, represented by the Codex of 
t. Gall, and a fourth whose emendations are embodied in the 
Lassberg Codex. Dr. Nikola Mosler does not agree with his father 
in all his conclusions, but he joins with him in heartily con- 
demning the theory that the whole epic is nothing more than a 
pang of popular songs, written at various periods by different 
authors. 
igi ents ing upon medi istory 
and archeology.t He has ado age different plan from that 
pursued by Dr. Pertz in his Monumenta Germania Historica, 
a work in the editing of which he has himself had a share ; 
for he intends each of the volumes of the present series to 
be complete in itself, and to be illustrative of the history of 
some eminent man or of some important spot, or at least to 
conduce to our knowledge of some special period of time. The 
present volume contains the Annals of the Benedictine Monas- 
tery of Corvey on the Weser. The greater part of the book is 
taken up by the ndence of Abbot Wibaldus. —— 
five hundred letters written by or to him during the first 
of the twelfth century are given, and a considerable amount of 
interesting information may be culled from these pages. The 
editor has bestowed great pains on the work, but it would have 
been made more generally useful if it had been furnished with a 
less meagre index. 

The history of the Breuni or Breones {, the ancient inhabitants 
of part of the Rheetian Alps, forms the subject of a learned dis- 
putation by Albert Jager, a member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Vienna, They fi among the tribes which were subjugated 
in the year 15 3.c., by Drusus and Tiberius, and were in all 

bability an important race, for they are specially noticed by 
Sessts and other Latin writers, and they outlived the other tribes, 
being found in-existence during the sixth century. Their local 
habitation has been the subject of much dispute, but Dr. a 
decides that they were the ee Celtic inhabitants of the 
Middle Alps, and previously to the immigration of the Tuscan 
Rhetians occupied the mountains subsequently called after that 
ple. In consequence of their subjugation by the Romans, they 
Latinized in speech and manners, and oneheey, lost 
their a time ; but be “mpire was 
restricted to It e eir obscurity, i 
as the defenders of the Aftera witle 
all connexion with the South, but still they lingered on for two 
centuries, an i community caieualed by Teutonic 


les. 
Pethe seventh volume of Dr. Carl Schnaase’s ae of the Fine 
Aris § is chiefly devoted to the Italian architecture of the middle 
ages. Before entering, however, on this subject, the author gives 
a sketch of the political and social condition of Italy, commencing 
about the middle of the twelfth century, and then proceeds to 
analyse the feelings which were stirring in the hearts of the people 
and to explain the effect they uced on the literature and art 
of the period. He discusses at some length the spirit and the 


* Der Nibelunge Noth. Heldengedicht des zwilften Jahrhunderts. Studien 
und ausgewuhlte Sticke zur Herstellung des urspriinglichen Werkes, von 
Karl Mosler, frither Professor der _Kunstgeschichte an der K. Akademie der 
Kiinste zu Disseldorf, und Nikola Mosler, Doktor der Philosophie. Leipzig : 
En London: Williams & — 1864. 

Rerum Germanicarum, Tomus 1. Monumenta Corbeiensia. 
Jafié. Berolini: Weidmann. London: Williams and 


te. 
t Uber das rhitische Alpenvolk der Breuni oder Breonen. Won Albert 
dager, wirklichem Mitgliede der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften. Wien : 


Gerold. London: Williams & Norgate. 1364. 

§ Geschichte der bi Von Dr. Carl Schnaase. Siebenter 
Band. Disseldorf: Buddeus. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 1864. 


form of early Italian » dwelli on the tenden 
of the to ideahze. the their admiration, 

on the strange effect produced by the confusion of heathen and 
Christian personages and metaphors. In all matters of business, 
he says, and in political and social life, the Italians were more 
practical than the Northern nations, but in language and poetry 
they were far more romantic and idealistic. And their taste in 
poe: Poser was less chaste and severe. They loved all that was 
brilliant, pay and full of life, and delighted in broad, airy, and 
spacious buildings. The details of their ornamentation were 
exquisitely finished, but in many of their grandest edifices there 
was a lack of unity between the whole and its parts, the buildi 
being often looked upon as a mere case for a precious treasury 
pictures and decorations. Dr. Schnaase proceeds with a critical 
examination of the principal buildings in the chief Italian cities, 
especially in Venice, where he finds the originality of form 
and the brightest local colouring; and, after some remarks on 
miniatures and mosaics, he concludes with a sketch of the first 
attempts of the earliest Italian painters. 

Dr. Bellermann’s collection of P. Ballads* forms a 
jan eae little volume. He has selected about forty specimens of 

usitanian popular poetry, accompanying the original text with a 
metrical German version and a few e atory notes. The 
majority of the poems have been taken from the Cancioneiro of 
J. B de Almeida Garrett; the others were gleaned by the editor 
during a tour which he made in Portugal during the years 1818- 
1825. He dwells with pleasure on the acquaintance which he 
then made with the people, as he wand among their fields 
and vi listening to the romances of old days sung in way- 
side inns, in the fisherman’s boat, and in the peasant’s hut, or 
to the songs with which the country se on their way to 
market iled their journey. For Portugal, he says, is in 
truth aland of song. The mother lulling her babe to rest, the maiden 
sitting at bes geeniag-whest the vinedresser on the hill-side, the 
waggoner ploddi ong the dusty road, the holiday reveller at a 

illage festival draw on a rich store of legendary rhyme, and 
find in it an appropriate poetic expression of their feeli The 
older ballads are generally of war and knightly deeds—of Charle- 
magne and his Paladins, and of the great noble houses. Those of 
comparatively recent date are less bold and chivalrous, and con- 
ing of the people 
for brighter days during a time of depression decay. 

Dr, Anton von Ruthner, the ident of the Austrian Alpine 
Club, has published a work which will be in ing to lovers of 
mountain scenery.t He complains that the Austrian Alps are 
scarcely known in comparison with their Swiss rivals, and that, in 
spite of their numerous charms, many of their most attractive 
are still unexplored, and many of their noblest peaks remain un- 
trodden by the tourist’s foot. In the hope of attracting the attention 
of the climbing world to their claims, he has made a number of 
journeys among them, and has collected the results of his observa- 
tions in the present volume. He has ascended, he says, at least 
a hundred of the highest peaks and passes of the Austrian Al 
from the Viennese Schnee to the Swiss frontier, and from the 
mountains bordering on Bavaria to those which look down wu 
Venetia, but at he confines to four 

e chief mountai greater the book is 
devoted to the Grose locker, which the ascended in 
1852, and to the country in its neighbourhood, of which he gives 
a useful map. The Ankogel and the Hochalpenspitz are next 
described, and the Gross-Venediger group occupies the remaining 
chapters. The work is illustrated with coloured drawings y 
Professor Ender, Ignaz Dorn, and Anton Hansch, some of whi 
are excellent, ially the view of Heiligenblut with the Gross- 
Glockner in the background, and that of the Wiesbachhorn. 

Dr. Levy’s Phanician Vocabularyt, a sequel to his well-known 
Phinizische Studien, is a useful contribution to the study of an 
obscure but important branch of linguistic science. He considers 
that the time has arrived for a recasting of the work com- 
menced by Gesenius thirty years ago, since which period the 
advance made in Semitic studies, and the numerous discoveries of 
Phoenician ins, have out increased our acquaintance with 
the subject. The present vocabulary contains some nine hundred 
words, about the interpretation of which the of inves- 

igators agree, while its predecessor could boast of little more than 
a third of that number, and the greater part of its explanations are 
now considered untrustworthy or doubtful. Small as Dr. Levy’s 
work is, it is cumpiate, comprisi the linguistic materials 
furnished by the ol Loita e@ most recently discovered 
Pheenician inscriptions, with the exception of a few on the existing 
copies of which no reliance can be placed. The author has also 
included certain Aramaic words taken from inscriptions found in 
Egypt, and from legends on Assyrian tablets and weights, on 
account of their intimate connexion with that branch of Semitic 
ay to which his book is devoted. 


etraszewski claims the merit of is et the 
secret of deciphering the Zend to which, he says, no 
previous investigator has found the key, It is to the Slavonic lan- 


Volkaieder wnd Romanzen 


1 

Berg- und Gletscher-Reisen in den ssterreichischen Von 
Dr, Anton von Ruthner. Wien: Gerold. London: Williams & Norgate. 


} Phinizisches Wirterbuch. Von Dr. M. A. Levy. Breslau: Sehletter. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1864. nat 
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guages, according to him, that we must look fcr assistance in reading 

e primitive Persian literature, for he is ingenious enough to find a 

close relationship between them and the Poot and he intends to make 

this truth manifest to the world in a dictionary on which he is now 

engaged. His present work * contains an instalment of a German 
ation 


of the Zend Avesta, or, as he writes it, Zen-Davasta, of _ 


which he has already published a French and a Polish version, and 
he trusts that it found useful alike to the theologian and to 
the philologist. Whatever may be its other merits, it has at least 
that of originality. 

Dr. Gustav Kihne has pul ublished so many collections of ‘Ger- 
man Men and Women,” “ Portraits and Silhouettes,” and “Male 
and Female Characters,” that he considers his new assemblage of 
German Characters + sufficient for the completion of “a galery 

ry of Germany during the an e present cen * 
The first volume of his present took contains ofless of four of 
the representative men of the “Age of Enlightenment ” — 
Frederick the Great, Lessing, Moses Mendelssohn, and Kant. 
Dr. Kiihne is merely an essayist, not a writer of history or 
biography, and his articles are of the true magazine stam 
seen the light for the first time in the 

day. 

A volume of pres a ang » by the Countess Au 
von Egloffstein, sone he of a life of continued 
suffering. From her tow ® mosey till her death in 1862, at the age 
of sixty-six, the authoress remained an invalid, seldom free from 
acute pain, and cheered by little g od of recovery. Her consola- 
tion lay in religion alone, and = hts, tasting from earth to 
heaven, found expression in poe which breathe the spirit of 
resignation and of faith—the Cae bie touching utterances of a 
loving and trusting heart, tried and purified by suffering and 
sorrow. 

A new metrical translation of the Psalms has been pub- 
lished by Adolf Brecher.§ His preface informs us that he, in 
common with many unsuccessful ecessors, has attempted to 
combine an accurate representation of the meaning of the 

ms with as much attractiveness of form and 


the 
the author of Quinten || does not appear to share. These form a 
collection of what the writer sup to be epigrams, divided into 
four sections, devoted 'y to Faith, Life, Love, and Art. 
The profundity of observation oa Teiginality of thought shown in 
such startling sa; as “ teaches us endurance, but 
nation is the fruit of wisdom,” will remind the reader at once of 
the great English master of proverbial philosophy. Germany 
ought to be proud of a poet who has so succe ully imitated 
his model's tho itfulness and polished grace that he is himself 
axiom — 
sind Denker, Franzosen sind héflich : 
Beides vereinet der Deutsche so schén. 


Zen-dawasta (das “ vg Erleichterung der ersten 
Von Prof. ius Pietraszewski. & Spener. 
ped Williams & Norgate. 1864. 
£ Dasete Deutsche Charactere. Von Gustav Kithne. Zum ersten Male gesam 
Theil 1. Leipzig: Denicke. London: Williams & Norgate. a 4 
Aus einem Ti Gedichte der Griifin A von und zu Egloff- 
Ge Ge 
§ Die Psalmen metrisch iibersetzt. Von Adolf Brecher. Wien: Brau- 
miiller. London: & 
Quinten, Kleine Gedichte. Vou J.8. Tauber. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
Williams & Norgate. 


Re OYAL LITERARY FUND.— The SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the CORPORATION will we in St. James's 
W. ighness RIN in the Chair. 

4 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


A2T-UNION of LONDON.—The. ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, to receive the Council's to distribute the Amount, subscribed 


hase of Works of Art, will id at the New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, on 

April 26, at Half- Eleven for Twelve ° ‘lock, the kind jiseion amin 

‘Webster, Esq. Recelpt for for the current year will procure for and 


FUND has teaching of the Church of Bn 
HENRY DOUGLAS, Hon. Sec. 


GUY’s HOSPITAL. — The SUMMER SESSION commences 
‘on Monday, May the 2nd. 


Physicians—G. Bartow, G. Oven R.S.; W. W. Gull, 
‘Assistant-Physicians—S. ©. Habershon. .R. 
Edward Cock, dona Hilton! John 


‘oland, 
Assistant- Comer Fore Forster, Thomas Bryant, Esq.; Enq. 
tet: 


Physician Braxton Hicks, M.D., F.B.8. 
Denti Salter, F. Poland 
if the Chatles Bader, Esq. 
‘Aural Surgeon—J. ‘Hinton, 


Erc, 
Demo 7 Diseases—S. O. Habershon, M.D. 
Medical Juris; 8. D., F.B.8. 
O. Habershon, 


Materia Medic 
Oldham, M-D. and J. Braxton Hicks, M.D.,F.B.8. 


5 and C. Bader, Esq. 


Comparative Anatomy. W. Pavy, M.D., F.R.S., and W. Moxon, M.B, 


Chemistry homas St . Bryant, Esq, 
rative 
Clinical Medicine Dr J abershon, D Dr. 
Clinical iurgery—M. orster, Bryan Durham. 
Clinical Obstetrics and De, Braston Hicks: 
Students must give testimony as to their educa- 
and conduct. They are to £40 for the first year, £40 for the second year, and 
Geneon Tt di ear disnee, or £100 in one ment entitles a Student to & 
Clinical Clerks, Wook Dressers in the Eye Wards, 
the sare 


Summer m for ayy A ; also a Governo of 
Two Gold Medals will » amination the Treasurer_One for Medicine and one for 
re is Th. in E ntary 
The three by theo vely £25, £20, and £15. 
A. Stacker, Spothecary to will enter Students, and give any further informa- 


Guy's Hoopital, Apel, 1864. 


Weresrach SANDHURST, the LINE, the CIVIL 
SERVICE, the UNIVERSITIES, ue EIGHT PUPILS are prepared for the above 
the It College, Addiscombe. Address, The Li 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


ME. WREN, M.A. Christ's College, assisted by Mr. EWB 


Cambridge ( ith Wrangler), and other 
PUP forthe above. References to we passed. 


THE ey and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


Sandh and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing for 
atu ee Marnemaricos, 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST, and the LINE.—A Married 
Successful 


Clergyman MA. Ww ler of Trinity Col , takes PUPILS. 
at Five Consecutive Woolwich Examintions.— M.A., » near Windsor. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SUTTON VALENCE, KENT. 


having boon seventy rebuilt Court of Assistants of 

the Clachworkers’ Com are about to appoint a HEAD MASTER, though he will not be 

required to enter onthe duties of hig Ofe September next. He ber of 

the Church of England, a Ceetnate of one of the euavereiee of Oxford, Cam! or 
to Office, 


» and pi 
ps, are to Valence is beautifull situated, ina Bealthy 
part of Kent, midway between the County ‘Town Maidstone and urst, where there 
are first-class Railway Stations, and it miles at 


ications for the appointment must be made in the 25th of May, 
Furthe urther particulars of the Duties and Emoluments may be obtained of 


BERT WITH TOWSE, Clerk. 
Hall, 41 Mincing Lane, London, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected | Ein 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturvar Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 

on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MUSICAL UNION, Tuesday, April 19, at Half-past Three — 


Sonata, E fiat, Beethoven; 
Gist sppearance since 185!); Quartet ‘in , Mayda; Andante Finale 
Weber's Sonate in D minor ( desire). Bane ond 
J. ELLA, Director, is Hanover Square. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON FESTIVAL. — The TICKET 
J OFFICE te now open, and members of the Committee attend daily to select Places for 


aud Fort Order should be made payabie to Me. John Dickie, Ticket Office 


Sou CHARGE.—WANTED immediately, a CURATE for 


above, in uutiful part of Gloucestershire. of Oxford 


HRIST’S HOSPITAL.—A Gentleman, heving having a Presentation 
tothe above for March 1865s desirous of EXCHANGING it for one of the present year — 


Btationer, 121 Crawford 
| Digreiert PARTNERSHIP. — One or more Gentlemen to 


after first y t. 
or Boliitors treated only, and no Promoters eed Der cat. er 


Lydney, 
BOARD and RESIDENCE, very su . Terms moderate. 
Dressing Room for a Married Couple.—6 Queen's 


ADOLPHE DIDIER, Professor of Medical 


Bee kare RHYDDING.—For a detailed account of the Ben Rh Rhydding 


mond Bil), Surrey Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE,M-A.. , M.D, Edin —Fon 
Dict. The Turkish Bath on the Premises. under Dr. Lane's 


.—HYDROPATHY.—The Hydropathic Hats Establish 


ately erected by Dr. STUMMES will be OPENE reception of 
It mops, the slobes of the Mal vern Hills, and planed fr the 
Patients, is provided with 
scoution of Hyd treatment For Prospectus and Terma toL. 


Priessnitz House 


: 
| Opht 
| 
ae style as he was able to command, and the result is a 
| — 
! 
= Repairs) capable of accommodating upwards of Forty Boarders ; and he will have the appoint- 
S. ‘ ¢ | mentof the Second M aster, whose Salary will be paid by the Company, and the privilege of 
ag 
4 
3 
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3 ed 
| 
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